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For the Woman’s Journa!. 


WOMAN. 





BY FRANCES ELMINA SCOTT. 


The acme of the universe is she, 

Creation’s crown, for whom all else was 

made ; 

To honor her the costliest price is paid ; 
When to full height she rises all are free. 
The universe its secrets gives to her, 

Since nearer to the center doth she live; 

Her intuition teacheth how to give, 

And to her subtler judgment men defer. 

O woman, great in majesty and power, 

Awake and use aright thy mighty dower! 

Invincible thy force for right or wrong: 

Of life thou now can'st make a “grand, 
sweet song,” 

Both for thyself and all humanity, 

The members of our God's one family. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A committee has just been formed in 
Paris to arrangefor bolding there next 
year an international exposition of wom- 
en’s arts and trades. With the proceeds it 
is hoped to found a permanent exposi- 
tion which shall include a museum, sales- 
roomsand aschsol. A number of promi- 
nent men are on the committee, beside in- 
fluential women representing classes as 
widely different as Mme, Henry Greville 
and Louise Michel. 


Prof. J. E. Le Rossignol, of the Univer 
sity of Denver, and Prof. H. H. Roberts, 
of the University of Wyoming, in the An- 
nals of the American Academy for No- 
vember give an account of the workings 
of equal suffrage in their respective States. 
Both testify that none of the predicted 
disasters have followed. Professor Le 
Rossignol says: ‘‘Woman suffrage has 
done no harm, while it has done some 
good; and it has been adopted by Colo 








rado ‘for better, for worse.’’’ This is 
doubtless correct. At the same time, 
most Colorado men and women regard 
equal suffrage as having done a larger 
amount of good than Professor Le Rossig- 
nol is ‘ready to concede to it. When a 
national scientific society lately met in 
Denver, Professor Le Rossignol read be- 
fore it the paper which he has now pub- 
lished. The president of the Colorado 
State Board of Charities and a number of 
other speakers followed him, all of them 
taking the ground that equal suffrage had 
accomplished more good than he had 
mentioned, and giving specific instances 
in support of their view. 





“po 





It will be remembered that the editor 
of the Cnristian Endeavor World lately 
wrote to twenty-five ministers of different 
denominations in the enfranchised States, 
choosing their names at random, and 
asked them whether equal suffrage was 
working well, fairly well, or badly. One 
of the twenty-five answered that it worked 
badly and three tbat it worked fairly well, 
while the twenty-one others were positive 
and enthusiastic in saying that it worked 
well. This is about the average ratio of 
opinions in the suffrage States among 
people of the better sort. 








> —— 
Make your friends a Christmas present 
of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL. 
oom 
The vote for the candidates for the Bos- 
ton School Board, when we go to press, is 
reported to be as follows: 










vOK THREE YEARS. 
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SE 2 Mac Bs Whe Vecsecdontvecsves 40,430 
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NOOSE, Tiicckc.c6 sbccvcecccccveensccees 37,380 





By this it appears that seven of the ten 
candidates of the Public School Associa 
tion have been elected — Messrs. Paine, 
Pierce, Storrow, Mulvey, and Brock for 
the three-year term, and Messrs. Morris 
and Morrill forone year. All of these ex- 
cept Mr. Mulvey had the nomination of 
the Independent Women Voters also. 
Messrs. Brett, Kenny, and Merritt, who 
had only the Democratic nomination, 
seem to have gone in on the general Dem- 
ocratic tidal wave that swept the city; 
but the vote is so close that the Public 
School Association has asked for a re- 
count, In any event, the result gives the 
reform element a majority on the Board, 
which is a cause for hearty rejoicing. It 
is a pity that Mrs. Howard was defeated, 
when there is so much need of more 
women on the Board; but it is gratifying 
that she received 40,430 votes, and came 
very near election. 





WOMEN IN THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 

The election of judges of the tribunals 
of commerce took place in France on 
Dec, 6, and women engaged in commerce 
were entitled to vote. In Paris, the 
names of 267 women had been added to 
the list since last year. Complaint is 
made that except in the quarters of the 
market and the Temple, and in the Fourth 
Arrondissement, the officials neglected to 
put the names of the qualified women on 
the voting list. A curious fact is that the 
smaller the town, the larger is the propor- 
tion of women reported as engaged in 
trade. This may be because it is easier 
for a woman to establish herself in busi- 
ness in a small town; but La Fronde 
thinks it is because in a small] town all 
the people know each other, and the elec- 
tion officers cannot feign ignorance as to 
what women are traders and entitled to 
vote. There are 2128 women traders on 
the voting list in the Department of the 
Seine. 





——_? 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Atlanta Woman’s Club was lately 
addressed by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Miss Ford of the Georgia Normal and In- 
dustria! School, Mrs. Irene Ashby Mc- 
Fadyen of England, student of social eco- 
nomics and worker for child-labor reform, 
and Elbert Hubbard of Roycroft fame. 
The organ of the Georgia State Federa- 
tion, the Southern Woman, says: 

“Every Atlanta woman who was not a 





member of the Atlanta Woman’s Club 
missed a rare treat by not being in the 
club rooms on the afternoon when cir- 
cumstances seemed to have conspired to 
bring about a brilliant and memorable 
occasion. 

‘‘Mrs, Chapman Catt’s beauty, which is 
that of great majesty and sweetness com- 
bined, won all hearts. She says she has 
always been a clab woman, and that under 
difficulties. ‘Far away in Iowa,’ she said, 
‘many years ago, I organized a woman’s 
club. Ina few weeks I moved to Seattle, 
leaving my club behind. Shortly, I was 
there conspiring against public harmony 
by organizing another club, of which I 
was president. Very soon my husband 
moved to New York, where, for years, I 
have held membership in the third oldest 
club in the United States, the Brooklyn 
Woman’s Club.’ Mrs. Catt’s fine sense 
and admirable poise were shown by her as- 
sertion that ‘though she would gladly see 
every individual woman in America an 
equal suffragist, she would not, if she 
could, bring the Federation of Clubs into 
the suffrage cause.’ Various orders have, 
she feels, varied possibilities for good. 
Her every word was valuable.’’ 


The Boston Political Class on Dec. 11 
debated the question whether war is jus- 
tifiable for the sake of a higher civili- 
zation. 

The New England Women’s Club at its 
last meeting discussed the question, ‘‘Can 
women’s influence be made practical and 
effective without the ballot?’ Miss Mary 
H. Ladd presided. Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells spoke in the affirmative, Mrs, Otto 
B. Cole in the negative. The discussion 
was then thrown open to the members, 
and brief addresses were made by Mrs. 
E, N. L. Walton, Miss Lucia M. Peabody, 
Miss Phillips, Miss Toussaint, Miss Black- 
well, and others, It was a very good- 
natured debate. No vote was taken. 
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CHRISTMAS SALE OF BOOKS. 

A number of the new books reviewed in 
our columns during the last few months 
will be for sale at the WomAN’s JoURNAL 
Office during the next ten days, somewhat 
below the retail: price. Some of them are 
very handsome. Those who wish to se- 
cure the choicest should come early. 


—ee 


STATE REGULATION OF VICE TAUGHT AT 
WASHINGTON. 


The startling fact has just come to light 
that the War Department, in the Medical 
College which it conducts at Washington, 
is teaching all the newly-appointed med- 
ical officers of the United States that the 
military authorities ought to sanction and 
supervise prostitution, for the benefit of 
the soldiers. 

The Army Medical School was estab- 
lished in 1893, upon the recommendation 
of Surgeon-General Sternberg, for the 
purpose of giving newly-appointed med- 
ical officers the special instruction needed 
in army hygiene and technical military 
matters. A five months’ course is given 
in this school to young medical officers 
before they are assigned to active service 
in the field. In this school Captain E. L. 
Munson’s work, ‘“‘The Theory and Prac- 
tice of Military Hygiene,’’ has been 
adopted as a text book. 

In this book Captain Munson strongly 
advocates the State regulation of vice, 
recommending that women of bad charac- 
ter should be subjected to compulsory 
medical examination and be provided with 
official health certificates. 

This European method of dealing with 
the social evil has always been revolting 
to the moral sense of the American peo- 
ple, and it has never obtained any perma- 
nent foothold in this country. Not one of 
the forty-five States of the Union author- 
izes it to-day. When Representative 
Thomas F. Keenan introdu ed in the 
Massachusetts Legislature four years ago 
a bill to establish it, the attempt aroused 
general indignation, and he voted for the 
measure all alone. 

The best of our army men have always 
been against it. General Grant op- 
posed it stoutly when an attempt was 
made to introduce It in his time. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in a letter published a 
few years ago in the N. Y. Philanthropist, 
wrote: “I cannot sufficiently express my 
horror of the system.’’ It was introduced 
for the first time in our army in the Phil- 
ippines in November, 1898, by the mil- 





itary authorities, without the knowledge 
of the people at home; and the matter has 
only recently come to light. 

Captain Munson, in defiance of facts, 
claims that the system has been highly 
beneficial where it has been tried. He 
asserts in particular that it greatly im- 
proved the health of the British army in 
India, and quotes some amazingly garbled 
Statistics to prove it. During the many 
years that the State regulation of vice 
prevailed in India, the health statistics of 
the army grew worse. As soon as it was 
stopped, the health statistics improved. 
After a time, however, they began to 
retrograde again, and five years ago the 
British War Office sent to the Army San- 
itary Commission an inquiry as to the 
wisdom of re-introducing the system. 
The Army Sanitary Commission is the 
highest sanitary authority known to the 
War Office, and is made up of the highest 
officers, both military and medical. In 
their published reply, they said that the 
health of the army in India was undoubt- 
edly in a bad way, but that the remedy 
was not so easy to find. Referring to the 
belief of some persons that the re-intro- 
duction of “‘regulation’’ would accomplish 
the object, the Army Sanitary Commis- 
sion continued: 

Unfortunetely, the facts do not support 
such an opinion. When the rules were 
first promulgated, the Sanitary Depart- 
ment was sanguine that venereal diseases 
would be reduced to a mere fraction, and, 
even after years of unsuccessful! results, it 
was still hoped that with greater care and 
increased stringency the desired end 
might yet be obtained; but there can be 
no question that the outcome was a fail- 
ure, These diseases increased. 

Captain Munson, in the same book, 
strongly advocates the canteen. It is 
very dubious whether such teaching ought 
to be permitted in a government school 
on a subject on which the general public 
is so largely divided; but there can be no 
question as to the wrongfulness of teach- 
ing officially to all our young medical offi- 
cers the desirability, of the abominable 
system of State-sanctioned vice, to which 
the American people are almost unani- 
mously opposed. 

President Roosevelt's attention has 
been called to the matter, and it may be 
hoped that he will put a prompt end to it. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


The Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
W.S. A. was held at 3 Park Street, Bos- 
ton, Dec. 10. The following resolutions 
were adopted: 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the action of 
the Legislature in equalizing the law of in- 
heritance between husband and wife in the 
new code; and 

Whereas, Massachusetts women have been 
asking for this obviously just measure for 54 
years, 

Resolwed, That indirect influence without 
the ballot is a slow and laborious way to 
bring about reforms. 

Miss Sara Cone Bryant gave a delightful 
talk on ‘*The Influence of Women on the 
Early History of the United States.’’ She 
spoke of Miss Hannah Adams, who wrote 
the first adequate History of New Eng- 
land, asa typical woman who had exerted 
an educational influence; of Anne Hutch- 
inson as one who had exerted religious 
influence; and of Margaret Winthrop, 
wife of Governor John Winthrop, and 
Mary Ball], the mother of Washington, as 
two typical women who had exerted social 
influence. Miss Bryant said Margaret 
Winthrop had set the example of ‘plain 
living and high thinking’? in the new 
colony. ‘She brought to New England 
good blood, an extensive kuowledge of 
household arts, but, best of all, that 
spirit of willingness to sacrifice personal 
comfort for the public welfare which is 
worth so much in men and women of high 
position—the capacity for being public 
spirited when one has every chance to be 
selfish.’’ In conclusion Miss Bryant said: 

“The influence of these women was of 
great value. Butis there any doubt to- 
day in the mind of any intelligent person 
that it is not wise economy for any coun- 
try to limit the usefulness of such women 
to indirect influence?”’ 

All were charmed with the lecture, and 
a hearty vote of thanks was given the 
speaker. Mrs. Martin (better known as 
Bessie Starr Keefer) spoke a few appreci- 
ative words, and refreshments and a social 
hour followed. 

The next Fortnightly will be omitted, 
as it would come on the day before Christ- 
mas. The first Fortnightly in January 
will be omitted, as the annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts W. S. A. will aed 
be held during that week. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


MADAM HumMpHREY, the mother of State 
Senator Humphrey of New York, is over 
ninety years of age, but still bright and 
interested in current events, She is a 
member of the Political Equality Club of 
Warsaw, N. Y., in which four generations 
of the Humphrey family are represented. 


Miss SARA CoNE BRYANT, of Melrose, 
Mass., president of the College Equal Suf- 
frage League, who so delighted her hearers 
at the last Fortnightly of the Massachus- 
etts W. S. A., is not only kept busy lectnr- 
ing before the women’s clubs, but is in 
great and growing demand to entertain the 
little folks at children’s parties with story- 
telling and pretty pantomimes. About 
Christmas time she is to entertain a party 
of two hunéred children, besides other 
smaller gatherings. 


KATE GREENAWAY had no warmer ad- 
mirer than Ruskin, who devoted one of 
his Oxford Jectures on “The Art of Eng. 
land”’ to her work. He had formerly held 
that, except in a pretty, graceful way, no 
woman could draw. Later he almost came 
to think that no one else could. He dwelt 
with admiration on Miss Greenaway’s 
tender and delicate lines, while he re- 
gretted that she was not encouragod to 
paint pictures instead of ‘‘wasting her 
strength too sorrowfully in making the 
edges of her little birthday books glitter 
with unregarded gold.”’ 


Mrs. MARY COLEMAN Srucketr of 
Deuver addressed the Twentieth Century 
Ciub of Boston the other day on codéper. 
ative housekeeping. Her plan is for the 
erection of a number of houses in a sep- 
arate block, built on five acres of land, 
with lawns and open spaces, and provided 
with a central kitchen, in which cooking 
could be done for all the families inhabit- 
ing the block. From this kitchen the 
meals would be sent around to the differ- 
ent houses when private delivery was 
preferred, or the householders could be 
served in @ common dining hall. Mrs. 
Stuckett emphasized the superior econ- 
omy of such an arrangement, and said it 
would give more leisure to women who are 
now much'over-worked. She also showed 
how the system could be utilized in the in- 
terest of all sorts of people—the poor as 
well as the rich and the moderately well- 
to-do. 


Miss EmiLty HoBHousr has come into 
great prominence by the ill-advised action 
of the British military authorities in for- 
cibly deporting her from South Africa. 
Miss Hobhouse was the first person to 
criticize the reconcentration camps. She 
spent many weeks in them, and on her 
return to England stated the facts as she 
saw them. Her motive was purely hu- 
manitarian; she sought to aid the Boer 
women and children, not to injure the 
government. Being criticized by the war 
party for not having investigated also the 
condition of the loyalist refugees, Miss 
Hobhouse returned to South Africa to 
look them up. Her companion was a 
professional nurse, whom she was to em- 
ploy in aiding the sick or needy who came 
in their way. On her arrival at Cape 
Town, the government ordered her imme- 
diate deportation, and she was compelled 
to return to England without having set 
foot on land. Her uncle, Lord Hobhouse, 
proposes to make the courts express an 
opinion as to the legality of this proceed- 
ing. 


MADAME DE MAUPASSANT, mother of 
the French author, Guy de Maupassant, 
lives at Nice, Italy, in a tall silent house 
with closed shutters, at the back of a gar- 
den which in spring is like a great bou- 
quet of white and purple iris. The house 
is in a picturesque and cheerful neighbor- 
hood, overflowing with roses of all colors, 
and ringing with the voices of children at 
play. But Mme. de Maupassant, though 
still a beautiful woman, lives in retire- 
ment, surrounded by portraits of her son 
at all ages, from a child to a grown man. 
She has a secretary full of his letters, 
which are not to be published, as he for- 
bade it. She seldom sees strangers, but 
consented last year to receive Eleanora 
Duse, who is an admirer of her son's 
writings. The two women took to each 
other at once, and Mme. de Maupassant 
presented the actress with a picture of her 
son. It is reported that Duse put it to 
the mother’s lips, saying, ‘‘Kiss it, mad- 
ame, that it may be a souvenir of you.” 
When she went away, Madame de Mau- 
passant said to her, ‘‘You have genius and 
fame; what more shall I wish you?” 
Duse answered, ‘‘Peace.”’ 
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A SOUTH AMERICAN FAIRYLAND. 

“Reminiscences of Peru” was the sub 

ject of an interesting talk by Senorita Car- 
olina Huidoboro before the New England 
Women’s Club last week. She said that 
no country so interesting as Peru is so 
little known or so seldom visited by trav- 
ellers. Sailing for days down the barren 
West coast of South America, the rocks 
of which are sometimes red and sometimes 
white, but always without vegetation, 
one asks incredulously ‘“‘Is that Peru?’’ 
But it is like judging of the butterfly, from 
the shrivelled brown chrysalis. Behind 
these barren hills lies an Eden, There 
are snow-clad mountains, second only to 
the Himalayas in height, then cold table 
lands, then temperate valleys clothed with 
corn, then vast plains, a sea of verdure, 
then the forests and fruit gardens of the 
tropics, With a good field-glass, one may 
look over all the climates in the world. 
The deep ravines running from the Andes 
to the great plains exbibit superb scenery. 
The forest-covered valleys are filled with 
yanilla, orchids and the cinchona tree, 
whose sweet flowers are forgotten for the 
sake of its precious bark; there are mag- 
nificent cascades, and the sands of the riv- 
ers are literally mixed with gold. 

Lima is one of the most beautiful cities 
in the world. It was the seat of the Span- 
ish viceroys; then, during Peru’s time of 
prosperity, it was the centre of a freshet 
of money, when a people with luxurious 
tastes and the love of the beautiful lav- 
ished wealth upon its adornment. It is 
lighted by electricity, has admirable drain- 
age, and a fine system of street cars, with 
women as conductors, employed because 
they are said to steal less than men, Ex- 
periments were conducted regardless of 
expense to find out the best material for 
street paving. As aresult the streets are 
laid with small blocks of porphyry and 
granite, and never have to betorn up. 

Peru was the last of the South American 
provinces to throw off the Spanish yoke; 
it won its independence early in the pres- 
ent century, by the aid of a Scotch-Irish- 
man, Admiral Cochrane, He had been in 
the British service, but left it on account 
of some dissatisfaction, and afterwards 
became Admiral of the Chilian navy. He 
is gratefully remembered in Sonth Amer- 
ica. Descendants of the four Americans 
who accompanied him—Ross, Plummer, 
Eldridge and Parsons—still live there, and 
are proud of their American names, But 
the has proved unstable— 
Peru has lived under five constitutions 
since then. The municipality of Lima 
has to raise money for its expenses by 
licensed lotteries, and politics is so rotten 
that you cannot buy stamps at the Post 
Oftice, because the clerks could not be 
trusted to turn in the money for them. 
You have to buy them at a bonded ware- 
house. 

The architecture of Lima is Moorish, as 
in Southern Spain; the houses are painted 
blue, green and yellow, and decorated 
with pictures; as you go along the street 
you may see a whole bull fight depicted 
on the walls. In the evening, the large 
outer gates, very heavy and beautifully 
carved, are shut, but when you ring the 
bell, a little door in the gate opens, and 
you enter a court like fairy-land, with a 
fountain, orange trees, electric lights and 
music, often with beautiful statuary, and 
with marble colonnades, which in old 
houses are inlaid with filigree silver. 

The women of Lima are mostly of pure 
Castilian and Andalusian blood, and are 
said to be the most beautiful, graceful and 
intelligent women of South America. 
They are both gay and dignified. Some 
are well educated, especially in history 
and literature; and they doa good deal of 
literary work. The men of Peru are 
‘ among the best educated and most trav- 
elled of South Americans. They are kind- 
hearted, courteous, suave, and gentleman- 
ly, but lack the ‘‘push” of the Chilian and 
Argentine men. 

Lima has the University of San Marcos, 
the oldest in America, dating from 1551, 
with a fine school of mines, where engi- 
neers from all parts of the world come to 
tudy. The cathedral contains the graves 

f Pizarro and his daughter, and is 
adorned with original paintings by Muril- 
lo and Velasquez. There is a beautiful 
botanical garden, with a conservatory con- 
of the finest collections of 
orchids in the world; a great market, 
where meat is sold by the yard, and beau- 
tiful things made by the Indians are ex- 
hibited. Here anything can be bought, 
from a bridal veil to a ship's anchor, and 
from a parrot toa baby. There isa large 
square surrounded by restaurants selling 
shellfish and all sorts of delicacies, 
deliciously cooked; a opera 
house: a national library of 40,000 vol- 
umes, and free librariés connected with 
almost all of the 76 churches and convents 
of the city; excellent hospitals; and won- 
derful jewelry shops.. Lima ranks next to 
New York as the diamond market of the 
world. There is also the chapel of St. 
Rose of Lima, the only American ever yet 
A few miles outside the city 


government 


taining one 


fine 


canonized. 





is the bull-ring, where frequent bull-fights 
are given. “It was incomprehensible to 
me,’ said the Senorita, ‘show Lima ladies 
of my acquaintance, gentle, refined, noble 
women in all other respects, could attend 
these exhibitions. I went only once, and 
was not able to stay to the end.” 

Though Lima is in the tropics, only 12 
degrees from the equator, the temperature 
does not rise above 84 degrees in summer, 
and falls only to 56 degrees in winter. It 
never rains, but in winter there are heavy 
fogs. The longitude is the same as our 
own. A straight line drawn from the 
South coast of Nantucket to Cape Horn 
would pass through Lima. 

A favorite excursion is up a wonderful 
railroad built by Mr. Meiggs. It is only 
one hundred miles long, but it cost $27,- 
000,000. Starting from Callao at 9 feet 
above the sea level, it rises 16,000 feet, 
with astonishing grades. At the end of 
five miles, you reach agarden 7,000 feet 
above the sea, where the temperature 
ranges only between 76 degrees and 80 de- 
grees. Here great quantities of fruit are 
raised for the city market. A sign-board 
reads, ‘‘Beware of the boa-constrictor!”’ 
He is kept because his hissing frightens 
the monkeys away from the fruit. An 
enterprising American undertook to in- 
vent a steam whistle that would produce 
an exactly similar hiss and would dispense 
with the boa-constrictor; but it was found 
that the monkeys knew the difference. 
There are many summer hotels here. The 
water is bad, but thirst can be quenched 
with the fruit of the passion flower, which 
runs wild everywhere. It bears a reddish 
fruit something like a pomegranate in ap- 
pearance, but the contents are so nearly 
liquid that when you shake it you can 
hear the seeds rattle. The juice is acid and 
pleasant. 

Snakes are kept in Peru to kill rats, and 
the house-snake is as much a pet as the 
cat is with us. ‘‘I once went intoa court- 
yard,’’ said the Senorita, ‘‘and saw a lady 
with her lap full of little wriggling green 
snakes, newly hatched. She called them 
‘Dear little things!’ and petted them like 
kittens.”’ 

The women have clubs for charitable 
purposes, mothers’ meetings, anda society 
called ‘‘Daughters of Mary,’’ much like 
the King’s Daughters in this country. 

Women of all classes wear the ‘‘manto’”’ 
and the mantilla, the former borrowed 
from the Indians, but improved by Span- 
ish grace. There is one way of folding 
the manto about the persen which means 
“IT mind my own business.”’ <A lady thus 
attired can walk through any street of the 
city with no more danger of being spoken 
to than if she were guarded on each side 
by a policeman. Another way of wearing 
the manto is recognized as coquettish and 
an invitation to flirtation. Senorita Huido- 
bro called a young lady in the audience to 
the platform and draped a manto upon 
her as it is worn in Lima, 

The color of garments also has its sig- 
nificance. Ifa girl is seen wearing a blue 
manto and skirt, it means that she wants 
a husband, and to that end has made a 
vow to San Antonio, who is supposed to 
preside over marriage. His color is blue. 
If she is dressed in white, it means ‘‘the 
promise to the Virgin;’’ if in brown, she 
has a vow to St. Magdalen; she has said to 
the saint, ‘‘If you will grant my prayer, I 
will wear your color for a year;’”’ and if 
her wish comes to pass, the promise is 
kept, even at much inconvenience. 

Peru was the seat uf the ancient civili- 
zation of the Incas. In Lima, petrified 
Incas’ eyes are sold as curiosities, at an 
immense price. Unfortunately, they are 
made in Connecticut. 
>? 


MORE ABOUT MOTHER BICKERDYKE. 


M. C. Hazard, Ph. D., gives in the Con- 
qreqationalist a sketch of Mother Bicker- 
dyke,from which we extract some addi- 
tional particulars about that remarkable 
woman. This writer says: 

I knew Mrs. Bickerdyke first in Gales- 
burg, Ill.,as a washerwoman. The fam- 
ily was very destitute, and on account of 
the incompetency of its natural head the 
burden of supporting it fell upon her. 
Mr. Bickerdyke was a German, a musi- 
cian, passionately fond of his art, but un- 
practical and of somewhat unsteady hab- 
its. With her tremendous energy and 
natural executive ability, Mrs. Bickerdyke 
soon obtained work sufficiently remunera- 
tive to keep them from want. She went 
out washing, and labored at any other 
task that presented itself. I recall her 
vividly as she came weekly to my father’s 
house. She was somewhat over medium 
height, stoutly built, with a strongly 
marked, cheery, motherly face. Though 
illiterate, she had gvod sense, practical 
knowledge and wide sympathies. 

But no one who knew her was prepared 
for the réle which Mrs. Bickerdyke took 
up so successfully when the war with the 
South broke out. This washerwoman had 
as clear acall to the front as Grant the 
tanner... . 

But Mrs. Bickerdyke was more than an 
exécutive woman. She was one of the 








tenderest and most comforting nurses tl at 
ever stood by a poor soldier's bedside. 
She brought into the ward what he most 
needed—the atmosphere of home. She 
encouraged, coddled, loved her ‘‘boys”’ 
into heart and hope, or went, as far as the 
living could go, hand in hand with them 
into the valley of the shadow of death. 
It was in the hospital that the boys gave 
her the name of *‘Mother’’ Bickerdyke. 

Mother Bickerdyke’s work after the 
war is also remarkable. Being no longer 
able to labor directly for her beloved boys 
in blue, she served the dead by providing 
for their orphaned children, it is reported 
to the number of over 12,000. For some 
time she was active inslum work in New 
York, laboring among the fallen in the 
Tombs and on Blackwell’s Island, and 
serving also in Bellevue Hospital and 
Castle Garden. 

The Mother Bickerdyke Home and 
Hospital for soldiers’ widows and orphans 
at Ellsworth, Kan., was erected by the 
Woman's Relief Corps. To this institu- 
tion she devoted her last years. 

It may be said with confidence that the 
death of no one person could touch the 
hearts of the veterans of the armies of the 
West, in Tennessee and along the Missis- 
sippi, as that of Mary B. Bickerdyke. In 
her sphere, she ranked along with Gen- 
erals Grant and Sherman. Thousands of 
soldiers were indebted to her for comforts 
and for care, and hundreds owed their 
lives to her ministrations. 


—_ 


A MEMORIAL TO WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


It is proposed to gather, so far as prac- 
ticable, all the good photographs and 
other like portraits of Wendell Phillips 
obtainable, into an album, and place it in 
the Boston Public Library, to preserve 
such a record of his face and form as long 
as may be. It is possible to do this only 
through the codperation of his friends. 
Will every reader who has a picture of Mr. 
Phillips of any kind, let us know what it 
is, and if it may be seen, and if it will be 
contributed, or may be copied? As Mr. 
Phillips left no family, it is necessary that 
others should do this service to his mem- 
ory. Address Jesse H. Jones, l’resident 
Wendell Phillips Memorial Association, 
Halifax, Mass., or Francis J. Garrison, 4 
Park Street, Boston. 


—_—- —- 


YOUNG WOMEN’S DANCE. 


Miss Ida EK. Hall, president of 
Young Women’s Political Club, asks suf- 
fragists to encourage the young working 
girls of whom her club is largely com- 
posed, by buying tickets for their dance, 
to be held on the evening of Dee. 20, at 
Paine Memorial Hall. They may be had at 
3 Park Street. Price, 25 cents. This en- 
terprising club is worthy of all encourage- 
ment, and there will be a good time at 
the dance. 





the 
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MISS REEL’S REPORT ON INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


Report 





The Annual of Miss Estelle 


‘Reel, National Superintendent of Indian 


Schools, has been submitted to the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. It is an in- 
teresting document, showing what the 
Government is doing fur the practical 
education and advancement of its Indian 
wards, and embraces ideas gleaned from 
personal observation in the field, together 
with the views of various superintendents, 
Indian workers, and prominent educators 
throughout the United States. The Gen- 
eral Superintendent has outlined a uni- 
form course of study for the students of 
the Indian schools, and makes a strong 
plea for education along practical lines 
which will improve the Indian’s mode of 
life. In this connection the subject of 
agriculture is taken up, embracing dairy- 
ing and other branches of farm study, as 
well as domestic science for the girls. 
Speaking of agriculture the Superintend- 
ent says: 

‘“‘No occupation will so soon dispossess 
the Indian of his nomadic instincts and 
fix upon him permanency of habitation, as 
agriculture. Tilling of the, soil will neces- 
sarily oblige him to remain in one spot, 
and‘the performing of certain duties at 
proper times of the year will instill into 
him the necessity for systematic work and 
for attention to details. To make any 
real progress the Indian must have a 
home, wherein will center all his interests, 
hopes and ambitions, and a home ona 
farm will best fill these requiroments. 
As there is no field in which he can so 
readily contribute to his own support, he 
should be not only encouraged but urged 
to cease leasing his allotment, to cultivate 
more acres, raise better crops, and live 
the thrifty, independent life that falls to 
the lot of tillers of the soil.’ 

Miss Reel points out that the Indians 
own their land, and should be taught to 
farm it themselves, in preference to. their 
old-time custom of renting to their white 
neighbors, and themselves living in idle- 
ness. This idea instilled into the Red 
Man will be a long step towards reform. 
Attention is called to the fact that the 
first government appropriation in 1819 





was but $10,000, while during the past 
year the sum of $3,244,250 was expended 
for Indian schools, and that the total 
number of pupils enrolled was nearly 
25,000. The Superintendent pointsto the 
benefits resulting from the introduction 
of the outing system, and suggests syste- 
matic metbods of selecting pupils for 
school attendance calculated to reduce to 
the lowest possible degree evils which 
have heretofore existed. 

A gratifying feature of Indian educa- 
tion, as indicated by the report, is the 
rapid growth of industrial-training meth- 
ods in the Indian schools. Practical in- 
dustrial training, with elementary literary 
studies applicable to industrial work, 
should make the Indian a useful citizen, 
and this is the aim of the Indian school 
service under its present management. 

During her three years as General Su- 
perintendent, Miss Reel has travelled 
65,900 miles, 63,544 by rail and 2,356 by 
team, inspecting the schools under her 
charge. 





-_--— 


LADY MONTAGU INTRODUCED INOCULA- 


N. 


It was Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
who first introduced inoculation for small- 
pox in England. While residing in Bel- 
grade, in 1717, she saw the Turks practise 
“‘engrafting,’’ as they called it, to produce 
a mild form of smallpox, and stay its ray- 
ages. She examined the process, and, 
being convinced of its efficacy, applied it 
to her three-year-old son. On her return 
to England she introduced it in London. 
At that time it was computed that one 
person in every seven died of the small- 
pox. Yet she was opposed by the entire 
medical faculty. By the order of govern- 
ment an experiment was made upon five 
persons then under sentence of death, and 
it proved perfectly successful. 

But instead of Lady Mary being ac- 
knowledged as a public benefactor, she 
was persecuted with the most relentless 
hostility. Says ‘‘Listener,’’ in the Boston 
Transcript: ‘*The faculty rose to a man 
against her; even the clergy descanted on 
the awful impiety of seeking to take 
events out of the hands of Providence. 
The common people were urged to hoot 
unnatural who had 

lives of 
the 
Caroline, stood 


her as an mother, 


risked the her own cbildren, 
However, of Wales, after- 
ward Queen her friend, 
and truth and reason finally prevailed. 
Some historian has said that England has 
owed her greatest blessings to women. It 
was about the year 1752 that Lady Mon- 
tagu was honored by a monument erected 
to commemorate Envgland’s gratitude to 
her for introducing inoculation. Dr, Ed- 
ward Jenner substituted cow-pox inocula- 
tion in 1799. He lived to be rewarded by 
Parliament by a grant of £10,000, and 
later by a second grant of £20,000; and in 
1858 a statue was erected to him in Lon- 
don. As usual, only a bare credit was 
vouchsafed to Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, who bore all the persecution with- 
out any of the pecuniary reward she was 
entitled to, and by no means a fair share 
of the glory.’’ 


Princess 


— >_>? 


SENORITA HUIDOBRO’S LECTURES. 








Senorita Carolina Huidobro, of Chili, 
will give during January a series of four 
lectures in Boston, under the auspices 
of the Massachusetts W. S. A., on ‘*The 
Social Condition of the Women of Chili,” 
“The Spanish-American Woman as an 
Educator and VPhilanthrophist,’’ ‘The 
Spanish-American Woman as a Writer,” 
and “How Can the Women of North and 
South America Best Coéperate in Sympa- 
thy and Action?’’ Senorita Huidobro has 
generously offered to bear all the expense, 
and to share the proceeds with the Suf- 
frage Association. Tickets will be $1.50 
for the course, 50 cents for single lectures. 

The Senorita was born in Chili, was 
a teacher there for many years, and is 
full of the most curious and interesting 
information about South America, which 
is an unknown land to most people 
in the United States. The lectures will 
be given in Hall B, Legion of Honor Build- 
ing, 200 Huntington Ave., Boston, at 3 
P. M., on the first three Tuesday after- 
noons in January (as the first Fortnightly 
of January is to ‘be omitted), and on 
the fourth Wednesday. These talks are 
sure to be of much interest, and the 
tickets ought to have a large sale. 

Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to 
lecture to Leagues on the following 
subjects: Typical Life in Chili; Rem- 
iniscences of Peru; Cuba and the Cubans; 
The Land of the Incas; A Journey to 
Buenos Ayres via Isthmus of Panama and 
the Trans-Andean Railway; The Indians 
of the Western Slope of the Andes; The 
Social Condition of the Women of Spanish 
America; The Spanish-American Woman 
asa Writer; The Four Liberators of South 
America; An Hour with the Spanish-Am- 
erican Poetss Folk-Lore of Chili and Peru; 
Folk-Lore of Spain; Character, Culture, 
Mental Training; The Efficacy of Thought 
Forces; Our Place in Evolution; True 
Womanhood; Ethics of Race Relationship; 








Psychological Training of Children (a 
series of four talks); La Araucana (one of 
the finest epic poems of Spain, by Don 
Alonzo de Ercilla. The principal scenes 
are laid in Chili. Cervantes in Don Quix- 
ote calls it one of the choicest treasures 
of the Castilian Muse.) Her address is 7 
Durham Street, Boston. Among her ref- 
erences are Rev. Chas. G. Ames, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, and many other well 
known persons. 


MRS. FESSENDEN’S PARLIAMENTARY 
CLASS. 





Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden so interested 
and delighted her hearers by the Parlia- 
mentary drill which she gave at the Fort- 
nightly that there have been many re- 
quests for a series of lessons from her on 
Parliamentary law. Mrs. Fessenden wil! 
give a course of six lessons on the subject 
at 3 Park S reet, at $3 for the course if 
she has eighteen pupils, or at $2 if there 
are twenty-six pupils. Women who would 
like to take the course are invited to send 
their names in at once. Mrs. Livermore 
says that Mrs. Fessenden is the best Par- 
liamentarian of her acquaintance. As 
there is no American woman who may 
not some day be called upon to preside 
over a meeting, it is well to know how to 
do it. Most people do not even know 
how to make a motion in accordancs 
with Parliamentary rules. Presidents of 
Leagues, and indeed all women who take 
part in the meetings of any organization, 
would do well to avail themselves of this 
opportunity 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


DutcH Lire in TOWN AND 
By P. M. Hough. 
don. G. P. Putnam’s 
Price, $1.20 net. 


This book is one of a series entitled 
“Our European Neighbors,’’ edited by 
William Harbutt Dawson, which include 
French, German, Russia,n Dutch, Span- 
ish, Swiss, and Italian life in town and 
country. The present volume treats of 
Dutch national characteristics—the court, 
society, professional classes, workmen, 
canals, villages, peasants, rural customs, 
national amusements, music, theatres, 
schools, universities, art, letters, politics, 
laws, religion, army, navy, and colonies. 
It has seventeen characteristic illustra- 
tions 

The chapter of special interest to our 
readers is on the Position of Dutch Wom- 
en. We are told that as a rule they 
take nu very definite part in politics, are 
kind mothers, frugal housewives, fond of 
their husbands, and extremely trim and 
tidy in their persons and houses, Even 
the slums are pictures of neatness com- 
pared with London, Manchester, or Liver- 
pool. Yet while they wash everything 
inside and outside their houses, they sel- 
dom bathe, and once when a sick old per- 
son was ordered by his physician to do so, 
he replied: ‘‘Any amount of physic, but a 
bath—never!"’ Middle-class women spend 
their lives in directing their servants and 
bargaining with tradesmen. They are 
better educated than their English sisters, 
but the education leads to little practical 
action. There are no Primrose Leagues, 
no canvassing, no ‘‘salons,’’ no excitement 
about elections. Politics are regarded by 
young people as a bore; even the names 
of their own statesmen are unfamiliar. 
Little interest is felt in army or navy, and 
still less interest inthe church. Women’s 
clubs do not flourish. Early marriages are 
the rule. Engagements are not long, and 
the marriage services are prolix and tedi- 
ous. But, once married, a Dutch home is 
indeed a ‘‘sweet home,’’ as is the case 
more or less in all northern countries 
where the changeful climate compels peo- 
ple to live a great deal in the house. 
Dutch fathers are kind and mothers in- 
dulgent, and among the poorer classes 
especially family affection is very great. 
A society for the prevention of cruelty to 
children would find little to do in Holland. 
The book is carefully written and full of 
quaint and curious information. 


CountTrRY. 
New York and Lon- 
Sons. 1901. 


H. Bb. OB. 


LALOR’s MAPLES. By Katherine E. Con- 
way. Boston: The Pilot Publishing Co. 
1901. Price, $1.25. 

This story might well have been en- 
titled ‘‘Mildred Lalor, or Virtue Reward- 
ed.’’ It is distinctly a story of Irish 
Catholic life in New England ~-an inside 
view of it by a woman identified with it 
by race and belief. As such it has historic 
and philosophic value quite independent 
of the merit of the story itself. But 
whether viewed as a novel or asa study 
of social conditions, it is alike admirable. 
The characters are lifelike, the events 
probable, and the circumstances realistic. 
John Lalor’s successful fight for wealth 
and social position, his subsequent strug- 
gle with adversity, his domestic trials, 
and his profound attachment for his de- 
voted daughter Mildred, are beautifully 
portrayed. Yet even he yields to the 
temptation of retrieving his losses, and 
urges the poor girl to marry a man he 
knows to be a villain, All through the 
story the Catholic churchand convent, the 
priests and the nuns, act as worthy repre- 
sentatives of divine providence for the 
spiritual and temporal salvation of the 
Irish people. When,Mildred, deserted, as 
she believes, by the man she loves, de- 
luded by the professed sympathy of a 
refined and graceful suitor for her family 
and her religion, yields to the importu- 
nate persuasion of her mother, and reluc- 
tantly consents to accept a man for whom 
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she feels only repulsion, the church res- 
cues her frem lifelong misery by insisting 
upon his signing a contract to respect the 
religious relations of his wife to the con- 
fessional, and to educate children of the 
marriage in the Catholic faith. This the 
suitor refuses to do. Mildred, thus com- 
pelled to sacrifice her religion as well as 
her affections, breaks away from the do- 
mestic conspiracy and finds safety in 
flight. A series of strange catastrophes 
results in the punishment of crime, the 
triumph of virtue, the restitution of 
John Lalor’s property, the reunion of the 
lovers, and the restoration to happiness of 
every member of the family. Never since 
the days of Job has occurred so complete 
a renewal of prosperity. Even Minnie 
Blackitt marries and enjoys love in a cot- 
tage, and the villain is saved from perdi- 
tion by a deathbed repentance. The kind 
heart of the authoress brings everything to 
a happy conclusion. H. B. B. 


COMMERCIAL Trusts. The Growth and 
Rights of Aggregate Capital. By John 
t. Dos Passos. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1901 Price, $1. 


This is an argument delivered before 
the Industrial Commission at Washington. 
It points out that in spite of ‘the old and 
effete rules of monopoly or public policy”’ 
maintained by the courts, which declare 
the so-called ‘‘trusts’’ illegal, they have 
multiplied with great rapidity. The dif- 
ference between these corporations of 
colossal capital and the smaller ones 
which they have superseded is mainly one 
of degree, yet in principle different and 
may lead to grave results. 

The author states the problem thus: 
‘‘Will the operation of natural laws be 
a sufficient check for the people’s pro- 
tection, or must these ‘trusts’ be regu- 
lated by express legislation? A few years’ 
experience with them will show whether 
they are good or evil to the laborer, 
producer, manufacturer, and purchaser.”’ 
Meanwhile this book tries to throw light 
on the subject. It discusses the meanin 
of a “‘trust,’’ its history and object, an 
the objections to aggregations of capital. 
Should amounts of capital employed be 
limited? Can the amounts be controlled? 
Should the uses of capital be restricted? 
Does aggregated capital actually create a 
monopoly? What is monopoly? How 
did these aggregations originate? Lim- 
ited partnerships, commercial corpora- 
tions, their nature, functions, and meth- 
ods, over-capitalization, popular owner- 
ship of corporations, incapacity of legis- 
lation to override natural laws, are all 
considered. The author’s general con- 
clusion is that corporations should not be 
prohibited, that the protection of wealth 
is necessary and beneficial, that legislative 
interference is usually pernicious, and 
that an onslaught upon the property of 
any class of people is unwise and strikes 
at the very root of social organization. 

H. B. B. 





GOSSIP AN GLEANINGS. 

There are less than a dozen women in 
the Nebraska penitentiary. 

While the proportion of male criminals 
has increased considerably in Germany 
since 1882, that of female criminals has 
remained stationary. 

The new workhouse for Newcastle Co., 
Delaware, provides only 20 cells for 
women, as against 250 for men. This isa 
striking testimony to the less frequent mis- 
behavior of women. 

Miss E. M. Daniels, who was reélected 
superintendent of public instruction for 
Brown County on the fusion ticket, won 
a signal victory against a strong op- 
ponent. We are inclined to think that 
the noble little lady is more than half 
Republican herself or she wouldn’t have 
captured such a string of Republican 
votes.— Nebraska State Journal. 


Miss Edith M.Thomas contributes to the 
Chistmas Critic a poem called ‘‘A della 
Robbia Garland,” illustrated with seven 
full-page reproductions of this artist’s 
most beautiful bas-reliefs, illustrating 
the birth of Christ. The last and best 
portrait of Mrs. Humphrey Ward fills a 
place in the same number, together with 
a history of her literary works. 


Among Turkish writers of promise is 
Fatma Allie Hanum, a daughter of the 
historian and statesman, Dshevdet Pasha. 
Under the literary king, Ahmed Midhet, 
she wrote many articles for the press in 
favor of equal rights for women. ‘‘Udi,”’ 
meaning ‘‘*The Flute-Player,’’ is her latest 
work, a novel which champions the 
women’s cause. The daughter of Osman 
Pasha is a lyric poet of much power,— 
Jewish Messenger. 


Nine thousand women cast their ballots 
in Omaha, Neb., a few days ago for school 
commissioners. The Bee of that city, which 
always has declaimed loudly against wom- 
en’s voting, published columns of ap- 
peals to them to vote for its candidates, 
praised their intelligence, assured them of 
its high respect for them, and out of its 
own mouth refuted all the arguments it 
ever had made against woman suffrage. 


Just before the president of the National 
Suffrage Association reached Montgomery, 
Ala., on her recent Southern tour, the 
editor of the Advertiser of that city made 
the pleasing discovery that in ‘*Who’s 
Who in America’”’ there are ‘‘five times as 
many lines devoted to this lady’s husband 
as to herself,’’ and it happily learned also 
that in spite of 





her advocacy of the; 


doctrines of woman suffrage she is weakly, 
womanly in love with a man who at least 


keeps his own rights.’’ So it welcomed 
her to the great State of Alabama.— Mrs. 
Ida H. Harper in N. Y. Sun. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jai Chandrai have organ- 
ized in Lahore a social club for men and 
women, named the Victoria. It is hoped 
by means of this club to bring men and 
women together, so that men may learn 
to look upon women with respect and 
honor, and that women may learn their 
rights as well as their duties. The reform 
society, the Arya Samaj, are supporting 
this innovation, and have also established 
a brotherhood, whose members are re- 
quired to marry their sons and daughters 
without regard to caste. 


Mayor Harrison of Chicago discusses in 
the New York Independent public rec- 
ognition by cities of the value of ath- 
letic exercises. He says: “The time 
has come when cities should ofticially 
recognize the absolute necessity for a 
broad and systematic plan of physical 
training’ for the children and youth of 
both sexes.” A well-balanced body and 
mind ‘‘form one of the greatest safe-guards 
against immorality. There is no commun- 
ity—no matter how large—that cannot 
provide space for athletic grouads in sum- 
mer and gymnasiums in winter — if not 
in the centre of the city, at least in the 
suburbs,” 

Good Housekeeping for December has a 
Chistmas cover in six colors, showing a 
negro ‘‘mammy”’ bringing in the plum 
pudding. It contains a story by Margaret 
Sutton Biscoe; a detailed description of a 
Christmas dinner at an old Southern man- 
sion, by Mrs. Ella Morris Kretschmar,the 
noted writer on cookery; a helpful talk by 
Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster upon The Out- 
sider at Christmas Time; Glimpses of 
Scotch Home Life, by Clifton Johnson, il- 
lustrated from photographs by the author; 
The Beautiful Handiwork of the Nuns, 
with Glimpses of Life ina Cloister, by 
Lillian M. Siegfried, the expert designer 
of laces; an account of the Jane Club of 
Chicago, named for Miss Jane Addams; 
A University Luncheon; Original Recipes 
for the Chafing-dish; Candy-Making for 
Children; prize letters from all parts of 
the country on how to entertain the girls 
and boys at home on winter evenings; 
Christmas entertainments, etc. 

Of Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick’s “Old 
Times in Dixie Land”’ the Chicago Record- 
Herald says: ‘*‘This is an exceptionally 
interesting book.. While it makes no 
claims to being a history, it presents with 
surprising vividness typical scenes and 
experiences that are of the very spirit of 
history. The author is one of the most 
brilliant and widely known women of the 
South. Her husband was chief justice of 
the Supreme Court of Louisiana. Their 
home in New Orleans, or in one of its 
suburbs, was the centre for near half a 
century of some of the best social influ- 
ences and characteristics of the South 
before, during, and after the war. The 
book is mostly made up of personal remi- 
niscences, mingled with a variety of char- 
acter sketches that are outlined and col- 
ored with admirable artistic skill and 
effectiveness. In this respect the volume 
is one which properly belongs to Ameri- 
can literature. For one thing, it is doubt- 
ful if anywhere else could be found finer 
specimens of the genuine negro dialect. 
Moreover, the always dignified, kindly, 
and sympathetic spirit is worthy of com- 
mendation. There is an abundance of 
humor as well as of pathos. ... This 
capital book by Mrs. Merrick is remarka- 
ble for the many and varied points of 
vital interest init. It is equally good for 
Northern and Southern women to read.”’ 
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HUMOROUS. 


‘That naval cadet is popular with the 
girls, isn’t he?”’ 

**Yes; he’s a regular sea-lion.,’ 
Post. 


Mistress—I am hot quite satisfied with 
your references, 

Applicant—Nayther am I, mum; 
they’s the best I could get.— Puck. 





’ 


—Chicayo 


but 


‘This ain’t a freight elevator,’’ said the 
grumpy elevator man. ‘Yes, it is,” re- 
plied the boy with the bundle. ‘‘It car- 
ries a big hog up and down all day long.”’ 
— Chicago Tribune. 


“T should like to subscribe for your 
paper. Would you be willing to take it 
out in trade?”’ 

Country Editor—Guess so, What’s your 
business? 

“I’m the undertaker.’’—Christian Ad- 
vocate, 


A correspondent in Galesburg, IIll., sends 
the following actual medical diagnosis by 
the laity: During the excitement caused 
by some cases of suspected smallpox in a 
Rock River village, a son of Erin rather 
contemptuously remarked to a group of 
the frightened ones: “They hain’t got 
smallpox; it’s only celluloid.”’ Whereupon 
a Johnny Bull further encouraged the 
timid by asserting: ‘There ain’t any dan- 
ger, anyhow, if you don’t get them micro- 
scopes in you.’’ The disease did not 
spread. 


| cous surfaces of the system. 





HOW'S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo,O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 
West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, To- 

ledo O. 

WALpDING, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale 

Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
Price, 75c. 
per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Tes- 
timonials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE BUGLES OF DREAMLAND. 








BY FIONA MACLEOD. 

Swiftly the dews of thagloaming are falling; 

Faintly the bugles of Dreamland are calling. 

O hearken, my darling, the elf-flutes are 
blowing, 

The shining-eyed folk from the hillside are 
flowing; 

I’ the moonshine the wild-apple blossoms are 
snowing, 

And louder and louder where the white dews 
are falling 

The far-away bugles of Dreamland are call- 
ing. 





WHAT HAPPENED TO LLOYD'S TOAD. 


Lloyd was fond of all the creation that 
lived in the garden, from the robins high 
up in the apple-tree to the little ants 
which built their homes in the gravel 
walks, He was always careful not to hurt 
any of them; but he thought some of them 
more interesting than others. There was 
a toad which he called his, and he fed it 
with crumbs every day. He liked to 
watch itas it hopped about among the 
plants, darting out its bright red tongue 
to catch any small insects which came in 
its way. 

One day Lloyd ran to his mother in 
great excitement. 

‘*My toad is trying to get his skin off!’’ 
he-cried. 

It was true. And, when Lloyd and his 
mother reached the toad, they saw him 
pulling his skin over his head, in much 
the way that a little girl would take off 
her high-necked, long-sleeved apron, only 
it was harder work for him to do. But he 
tugged away with his fore feet until he 
was free; and then what a bright new coat 
he displayed! 

Lloyd was delighted, and he asked many 
questions about toads and the way in 
which they changed their coats; and after 
that he was more fond of his toad than 
ever.—Emma C. Dowd in Our Little One-. 















50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 





TrRave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopvnricHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,2618roa¢uay. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C. 





‘One Paper That is Not Yellow.” 


EDUCATIONAL. 





SPRINGFIELD 
REPUBLICAN, 


(MASSACHUSETTS) 
AN INDEPENDENT 
American Newspaper. 


Loyal to Democratic Ideals. 


Progressive, Enterprising, and Interest- 
ing, Clean, Attractive and Stimulating. 
Publishes the News Without Fear or 
Favor, and Tells the Truth About It. 





DAILY (Morning), SUNDAY and WEEKLY, 
Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 


THE REPUBLICAN’S 
Standing Among Newspapers. 


‘*Instead of always talking about the evils 
of journalism, why not sometimes point to 
its blessings ; instead of talking about a cor- 
ruptible and a corrupting press, why nota 
word for newspapers that are fearless and 
frank, wholesome and honest, powerful and 
good’? There are such papers, perhaps not 
80 many, but, nevertheless, some, and in 
calling their roll, somehow the name of one, 
like Abou Ben Adhem, leads all the rest— 
The Springfield (Mass ) Republican.” 

“Who isn’t proud of the American press, 
when it contains so fair and shining and 
lovely an example as The Springfield Nepub- 
lican, founded 77 years ago by the worthy 
Samuel Bowles’’”’ 

The above quotations are from the Editorial 
page of the Des Moines, (la.) Leader of 
September 22, 1901. 





The Weekly Republican. 


A Valuable Literary and Family Journal 
Combined With a First-Class Political and 
General Newspaper. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents 
a month, 3 cents a copy. 
SUNDAY, $2 a year, 5) cents a quarter, 
5 cents a copy. 
WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 
10 cents a month, 5 cents a copy, 
Specimen copies of either Edition sent free 
on application. The Weekly Republican 
will be sent free one month to any one who 
wishes to try it. 
All subscriptions are payable in advance. 


Address, 
THE REPUBLICAN, Springfield, Mass. 





Typewriter 


because it can always 
be relied upon to do a 
Gient’s work 2 2 2 


I 


Wickoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


$1 FRANKLIN ST, 





BOSTON, 




















“A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds.”’—N. Y. Evangelist. 





FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844. 


THE LIVING AGE 


4 Weekly Magazine of Contemporary Literature and Thought. 





T H E a | Vi NC AG E presents the cream of foreign periodical liter- 





ature, and reprints without abridgment the 
most noteworthy essays, travel sketches, fiction, social and political papers, and di-- 
cussions of literary, artistic and scientific subjects from the leading quarterlies, 
monthly magazines.and reviews, and literary and scientific weekly journals. 


THE LIVING AGE holds a unique position in the periodical 





world as a weekly eclectic magazine. 


Intelli- 


gent Americans who want presented to them from week to week the most important and 
timely articles from foreign periodicals find what they want in THE LIVING AGE, 


and can find it nowhere else. 





Special Announcement to New Subscribers for 1902 





mes and December, 1901. 





To all New Subscribers to THE LIVING AGE for the year 1902 
there will be sent FREE, until the edition is exhausted. the Seventeen 
g Weekly Issues for the four months, September, October, November 


Send at once and Secure Advantage of this Splendid Offer. 








Subscription Price, Six Dollars a Year. 


THE LIVING AGE CO. 


P. 0. Box 5206. 


Single Number, Fifteen Cents. 


13', Bromfield St., Boston. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medica! school im 
New England. 
The first medical school in the country te 
establish a four years’ course. 
6 teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facilf- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annaally 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901. 


ees examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 
901. 





Girls’ Classical School 


20th Year Opened Sept. 18, 1901. 22 Instructors 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder Catalogue Free. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College ot Pa. 
52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum. 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 


Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean,!Box 126, N. College 
Ave.and 21st St. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON. MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


ai 





Is the only regular co-ed ti 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures to 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF’CR AND RESIDENCE: 


1s E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMER 


Office hours from 10 A. M. tos P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Yellowstone 


National 
Park. 


Competitors of the Northern Pacific 
Ratiway say the name Yellowstone 
National Park is one to conjure with, 
thus unwittingly bearing witness to the 
wonders of that wonderful Wonderland. 
Next July the railways will make exceed- 
ingly low rates to San Francisco, as for 
example, $5¥.00 from Chicago, includ- 
ing return via Portland and N. P. RK. 
Go and see for yourself, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, the cities of 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Hel- 
ena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and the Superiors, and last, but not least, 
Yellowstone National Park. If 
you will send to Chas. S, Fee, St. Paul, 
Minn., or C. E. Foster, 279 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., for an Epworth 
J.eague map folder, you will see the 
necessity or hnying your tickets for return 
via the N. P. R., as no other line 
ear offer you all of these attractions, or 
more than a fraction thereof. We have 
the only rail line to the Park. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE Neo. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
ev = ag oe bey on woman 

uffrage. ress et partment, M 
W.8. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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WOMAN SLAVERY AND MAN MURDER. 

The so-called ‘“highbinder’’ secret soci- 
eties terrorize the Chinese of our Pacific 
States, as the ‘Mafia’ secret society for- 
merly terrorized the Italians of Louisiana. 
They are a menace to civilization. Like 
Anarchist societies of assassination, they 
should be promptly suppressed, and their 
leaders shipped back to China. It is 
largely due to these secret societies and 
the terror they inspire, that female 
slavery is maintained in California, The 
San Francisco correspondent of the New 
York Sun says: 

Hip Ying and Ping Tong, the high- 
binder societies that are at war, have 
served notice that several more men must 
die before the feud is ended. The hatchet 
men are out, but the police have learned 
of the new trick, which explains why the 
notorious highbinders when arrested have 
no weapons. They entrust their revolvers 
to old men, who follow a few steps be- 
hind them, with the pistols wrapped in 
papers. When the moment comes to use 
the weapons, the old men are signalled 
and rush forward, After the shooting the 
weapons are again handed to the old men, 
who promptly disappear. The Chinese 
Six Companies have tried to effect a com- 
promise between the highbinder Tongs, 
but thus far they have not succeeded. 

If it was once fairly understood by the 
Chinamen and Japanese resident in this 
country that members of secret societies 
and keepers of houses of prostitution will 
be punished by prompt deportation, 
these nefarious institutions would soon 
cease to exist. H. B. B. 





CHEAP SUGAR FOR WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN. 


When women become aware of the fact 
that they and their children are person- 
ally interested in every act of national 
legislation, and that they are being cruel- 
ly and needlessly taxed upon almost 
everything that they eat, drink, and wear, 
to the extent of more than one million 
dollars daily, they will certainly desire to 
vote in their own behalf for a modifica- 
tion or repeal of the present heavy duty 
on sugar. Their sugar costs them at least 
two cents a pound more than it would if 
sugar were admitted free of duty. 

Inasmuch, however, as the protective 
system seems to have become the fixed 
policy of our people, this principle would 
be maintained and the same end practi- 
cally accomplished by a treaty with Cuba, 
and legislation for the Philippines, for 
a reciprocal removal of duties on imports 
and exports between those islands and 
ourselves. Cuba, in addition to Lousi- 
ana, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and our infant 
beet sugar industry, is capable of produc- 
ing as much’ sugar as will supply our 
present needs. If our beet sugar indus- 
try cannot live under the lower scale of 
prices, a temporary bounty might be con- 
ceded to it. 

The present enormous duty, which al- 
most doubles the cost of our sugar, is a 
direct tax on every American home, since 
women and children consume much more 
sugar than men do. ‘The cost of sugar to 
an average American family exceeds the 
cost of its tlour, corn-meal, rice, and other 
breadstuffs. This duty is also indirectly 
a tax upon every other branch of Ameri- 
can industry, and as such should be op- 
posed by every intelligent friend of pro- 
tection. For it costs every operative in 
an American family just so much more to 
live. Therefore it requires a necessary in- 
crease of wages to meet this increased 
daily outlay, and thereby adds just so 
much to the cost of every manufactured 
product. Consequently a modification or 
repeal of the sugar duties will mean an 
incidental increase of protection to all 
other forms of American industry, by en- 
abling our manufacturers to produce at 
lower cost, and thus to compete, on better 
terms, with our commercial rivals in the 
markets of the world, H. B. B. 
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THE BOSTON SCHOOL BOARD. 





Seven of the ten new members of the 
3oston Schvol Board are elected by the 
reformers, notwithstanding the ‘tidal 
wave” due to Democratic harmony and 
Republican division. Five of these suc- 
cessful candidates were on all four tick- 
ets, so that practically they were sure of 
election. Two were nominated by coali- 
tion of the Independent Women Voters and 
the Public School Association, with the 
coéperation of the Republicans. Three 
of the ten candidates who had only the 
Democratic party nomination were elected 
by small majorities over the reform can- 
didates. Prof. Elson, who was only on 
the Independent Women’s ticket, received 
14,180 votes. 

It is probable that if the advice of the 
Woman’s Journau had been followed 
and a complete union between the Inde- 
pendent Women Voters and the Public 





question of 





School Association effected,—all ten re- 
form candidates would have been elected. 
There was no good reason why that union 
should not have been made. Had a con- 
ference committee been chosen by each 
non-partisan association, instructed to 
find ten candidates upon whom both 
could unite, the result would have been 
that the 14,180 votes given to Prof. Elson, 
distributed among the three defeated re- 
form candidates, would have elected them 
all. The reform strength cast for eleven 
candidates should have been concentrated 
upon ten. 

We rejoice in the measure of success 
attained. If the newly elected reform 
members are true to their pledges, a 
majority of the board will hereafter be 
freed from party dictation. Next year, 
let us hope that the lesson of two succes- 
sive years will be heeded and a complete 
non-partisan union effected. H. B. B. 





GAIL LAUGHLIN ON DOMESTIC SERVICE. 

Miss Gail Laughlin, in her report on 
Domestic Service prepared under the di- 
rection of the U. 8. Industrial Commis- 
sion, discusses the difficulties, as reviewed 
in our columns last week. Coming to the 
remedies, she says that 
‘thousehold labor should have applied to 
it the business principles which are ap- 
plied to other classes of labor,’’ and the 
relation between employer and employee 
should be recognized as economic rather 
than personal. The services contracted 
for should be more carefully specified, 
fixed hours of labor should be estab- 


lished, so far as this is practicable in 
household work, and trained service 
should be substituted for untrained. 


Training schools and an apprenticeship 
system are suggested, and-an account is 
given of the different training schools now 
existing in the United States. 

Miss Laughlin says: 


That there is a large and growing de- 
mand in this country for instruction, 
both practical and theoretical, in domestic 
science is made manifest by the fact that 
there is no difficulty experienced in secur- 
ing positions as teachers by all well-pre- 
pared graduates from the normal courses 
in domestic science offered by technical 
schools, 

Che demand for such teachers comes 


from colleges, normal schools, public 
schools, private schools, industrial 
schools, hospitals, reformatories, Chris- 


tian Associations, and from settlements 
and other philanthropic institutions. 

Unpalatable though it may be, there is 
much truth in the following statement by 
Miss Laughlin: 

Naturally employers desire better ser- 
vice. Naturally, too, they would prefer 
to obtain better service without making 
any concessions on their part,.if possible. 
But already the demand for domestic 
workers, even for untrained domestic 
workers, is greater thanthesupply. It is 
evident on the face of things that the sit- 
uation will not be relieved by adding to 
the requirements made of employees. If 
more strenuous requirements are made 
along one line, there must be concessions 
which will more than counterbalance 
made along other lines. The remedy 
must be found in making domestic service 
attractive to a larger number of women 
by the removal of some or all of the objec- 
tionable features. Inthis way the supply 
of domestic workers will be so increased 
as to warrant the demand for trained and 
efficient service. 

Miss Laughlin favors instruction in the 
public schools and colleges in cooking, 
the chemistry of food, and the broad gen- 
eral principles of household economics— 
the latter to be taught to boys as well 
as girls. She gives alist of the colleges 
and universities that now offer courses in 
domestic science, and urges more scientific 
study and investigation along this line. 
In conclusion she says: 


To summarize the conclusions reached: 
Conditions in domestic service are at 
present unsatisfactory. The testimony of 
people generally, and the facts stated by 
those who come most closely into touch 
with domestic labor, seem to establish 
that in a large proportion of cases the ser- 
vice rendered by domestic employees is 
unsatisfactory, and that the supply of 
competent domestic workers is far below 
the demand. In short, domestic service 
is largely in the hands of untrained and 
incompetent workers, and is unpopular 
with the majority of intelligent women 
wage-earners. The reason for this is not 
found in the wages paid, for it is admitted 
that wages in domestic service are, all 
things considered, higher than are the 
wages paid in many more popular lines of 
work, The reason is found in other con- 
ditions which exist, and primarily in the 
fact that the domestic employee is looked 
on as a personal servant rather than as an 
employee hired to perform specific ser- 
vice. Because of this view there is no 
fixed standard of work, the hours of labor 
are indefinite, the employee’s entire time 
is subject to the control of the employer. 
The position of the employee in_ the 
household is that of a semi-dependent, 
her social position is that of an inferior. 

To improve the character of domestic 
service, the supply of intelligent workers 
must be increased; to increase the supply 
of intelligent workers, conditions must be 
so modified as to make the conditions in 
domestic service conform, to as great an 
extent as possible, to conditions existing 
in other industries, and especially so mod- 





ified as to put the social position of the 
domestic employee on a par with that of 
other wage-earners. In other words, do- 
mestic service must be put on a business 
basis. This can be done only through co- 
operation on the part of both employers 
and employees, coéperation based on a 
better and more scientific conception of 
the character of household labor. ‘The 
process must be primarily educational, 
both as regards employer and employee. 
Instruction in the public schools in the 
elementary principles which bear upon 
household affairs would do much to give 
to the next generation a better under- 
standing of the importance of household 
labor and of the principles underlying it. 
The establishment of training schools in 
which young girls could obtain training 
in housework as a trade would, in con- 
junction with the offering by employers 
of business conditions, bring into domes- 
tic service an intelligent class of workers 
trained to perform the work for which 
they were hired. The scientific study and 
investigation of household labor in the 
higher institutions of learning would, in 
time, result in the discovery and applica- 
tion of better methods in household labor, 
and tend to improve household service, 
as such study and investigations have 
resulted in respect to agricultural labor. 
The evils existing in domestic service 
arise chiefly from the failure to apply to 
such service modern economic principles. 
These evils must be remedied by the slow 
process of evolution through education. 
The evils which grow out of the meth- 
ods in vogue at many, if not most, intelli- 
gence offices, are removable by legislation. 
A. 8. B. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 


A South Carolina girl, Miss Fanny Brit- 
ton Wilson, of Rock Hill, is studying law 
at the University of Pennsylvania. When 
she entered, last year, of the 147 students 
who took the examinations, only 36 
passed. The Keystone, the organ of the 
South Carolina State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, says: 

‘We realize that South Carolina is 
keeping pace with her sister States when 
we find one of her daughters a law stu- 
dent at the University of Pennsylvania. 
When we learn, too, that this student is 
one of ten children, and the daughter of 
an active club woman, we realize more 
than ever that the college, the club, and 
the home are closely allied, and that, gen- 
erally speaking, good club women make 
good mothers, ahd good college women 
good club women. . . . Miss Wilson will 
be graduated in 1903, and will be tha 
youngest woman ever graduated in law 
from this University, being only twenty- 
two and a half years old.” 





The Washington (D. C.) Times says: 

‘*The General Land Office can boast of 
three women lawyers. They are Mrs. 
Emma R, Bailey, who has recently been 
admitted to a post-graduate course in the 
Columbian University; Mrs. Jennie L. 
Munroe, and Mrs. Kate M. Burt. Mrs. 
Munroe and Mrs. Burt handle some of the 
most difficult and complicated cases which 
come before the office. They have for 
several years been engaged on ‘‘contest 
work,’’ where the homes of the parties 
litigant are involved. In many cases, 
thousands of dollars hang in the balance. 
Attorneys Munroe and Burt are the abso- 
lute judges of the facts in the cases, as 
they examine the testimony, make the 
finding of facts, and prepare the decisions 
for the signature of the Commissioner. It 
is stated that their decisions will compare 
favorably with those of the judges of the 
circuit courts at large.’’ Mrs. Burt is 
treasurer of the Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion of the District of Columbia, and Mrs. 
Munroe is president of one of the local 
suffrage societies. 

——— wee 
COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


Four women were among a class of 
eight students that lately received degrees 
from the faculty of philosophy and letters 
at Buenos Ayres. The Minister of Educa- 
tion presided, and there was a brilliant 
audience. One of the young women, 
Senorita E. Lopez, had especially distin- 
guished herself, and gave the commence- 
ment address. A few days latera number 
of women doctors and young women medi- 
cal students gave a banquet in honor of 


the women graduates at the Phenix Hotel,’ 


with music and after-dinner speeches. 





Mrs. Stanford has just deeded to Stan- 
ford University property worth $30,000,- 
000, in addition to all that she had given 
before. . 


The Greek play recently presented by 
the students at Toronto netted the Uni- 
versity College Women’s Residence Asso- 
ciation $540. This amount raises the 
building fund to $3,206. 


The Collegiate Alumnz of Denver held 
a reception at Miss Wolcott’s school the 
other day for the young girls in the grad- 
uating classes of the high schools who 
contemplate entering college. There were 
about seventy-five present. Miss Grace 
Louise Cooke made the address of wel- 
come. Dr. Kate Lobingier talked on the 
“Profits of College Life,’’ and Miss Miller 
on its pleasures. A collection of college 





photographs and souvenirs was shown. 
It is reported that all the young girls 
present were enthusiastic over the attrac- 
tions of college life. 





or 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Fourteen years ago there were only two 
Methodist hospitals in America, and one 
of those was very weak, soon afterward 
dying of debt. To-day there are twenty 
hospitals in the Methodist Church, all but 
two or three the direct outgrowth of the 
deaconess movement, and managed wholly 
or in part by the sisterhood. Fourteen 
years ago Methodism was caring for per- 
haps 500 sick persons a year in its hospi- 
tals; last year, thanks to the deaconesses, 
it cared for 8,000. 





Miss Delle C. H. Cox of Kansas, a tem- 
perance lecturer, lately married a Congre- 
gational minister named Washburn, and 
moved to Lincoln, California. She writes 
to the Union Signal: 

My work has not ceased with my mar- 
riage, for my husband is in perfect sym- 
pathy with woman’s work. I have 
preached from his pulpit twice since 
coming here. 





A STEP OF PROGRESS IN RUSSIA. 

The Russian government has just shown 
its interést in diminishing the traffic in 
girls for purposes of vice by fixing the age 
of consent at twenty-one years, instead of 
sixteen. Hereafter, if the proprietor of a 
disreputable house has a _ girl under 
twenty-one in his establishment, he will 
be subject to a severe penalty, and his 
house may be closed. 

The new law is undoubtedly well 
meant, but it is not likely to do much 
good while the State regulation of vice 
continues to be a national institution; 
and this evil system still exists in Russia 
in an aggravated form. ‘Regulation’ 
always corrupts both the police and pub- 
lic sentiment, so that its restrictive feat- 
ures are seldom honestly enforced. Thus 
in Germany it has just come to light that 
many little girls of eleven and twelve are 
on the roll of licensed prostitutes, with 
the connivance of the police officers. Still, 
the raising of the age in Russia is a cause 
for congratulation as showing that the 
government wishes to do something to 
check the ‘‘white slave trade.”’ 





A FRENCH DEPUTY CONVERTED. 

The member of the French Chamber of 
Deputies who secured the passage of the 
law requiring that saleswomen should be 
provided with seats, M. Gautret, has also 
introduced a bill to give the ballot to 
single women and widows. To a prutest 
from women against the exclusion of 
wives, he answered that if the Chamber 





of Deputies could be induced to consider 
seriously a bill for granting suftrage to 
women on any terms, some member would 
be sure to move an amendment to include 
married women. At a recent meeting of 
the French League for the Rights of Wom- 
en, M. Gautret told how he became a con- 
vert to suffrage. He is the representative 
to the Chamber of Deputies from the 
Sables d’Olonne, and the women of his 
district are sensible matrons carrying on 
the family affairs with ability and judg- 
ment while their husbands are away at 
sea, It was while presiding over the bal- 
lot box as mayor that the idea came to 
him of introducing a suffrage bill, as he 
observed the marked contrast between 
these capable women of the coast and 
some of the ignorant and drunken voters 
of the other sex. 





GERMAN WOMEN PROTEST. 

A great meeting of German women was 
lately held at Frankfort-on-the-Main to 
protest against the proposed new protec- 
tive tariff. Frau Henriette Fiirlle pre- 
sided, and there were many speeches by 
both men and women, Dr. Vasberg Re 
kow declared that the proposed measure 
was full of danger for the family, and 
urged women to continue to band them- 
selves together to resist it. A resolution 
was passed unanimously ‘‘That the wom- 
en of Frankfort strongly protest against 
the new tax on food stuffs proposed by 
the protective tariff, which would lead to 
a great change in family living, and would 
ncrease the cost of housekeeping and 
the difficulty of educating the children. 
Mothers and housekeepers feel still more 
anxiety about the future of their families, 
inasmuch as the adoption of the pro- 
posed tariff would cause general economic 
ruin,”’ 


* 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





The women doctors in England still 
have many struggles before them. Re- 
cently the governors of the Macclesfield 
Infirmary appointed a Miss Murdoch 
Clark as junior house surgeon. Six hon- 
orary surgeons thereupon resigned. On 
Dec. 6, the governors decided to ask the 
young woman to resign, giving her a 
year’s salary. She replied that she was 
fighting the battle of women physicians, 
and declined to resign. The governors 
adjourned, 

Dr. Ida Joe Brooks, of Little Rock, 
Ark., has been appointed by the Penn 
Mutual Company as one of its medical 
examiners for the State. This is said to 
be the first time a woman physician has 
been honored with such an appointment 
by an old-line company operating in 
Arkansas. 








| JORDAN MARSH CO. | 


JORDAN MARSH CO. | 





Christmas Toilet Gifts 


First Floor. 


Rich Perfumes and Choice Complexion Compounds—Soaps— 


Toilet Necessaries—Prices Quite Fair. 


Fancy Christmas Box Perfumes. 


«5c, 50c, 75c, 1.00 


Imported Perfumes — Violets, 
Roger «& Gallet’s, Piver’s, Pi- 


naud’s, Le Grande’s, Lubin’s 
and Houbigant’s—all in fancy 
cartons for the holidays. 
Prices, 
75c to 10.00 

Leading Domestic Perfumes — 
Hudnut’s, Brown’s and Col- 
gate’s, 


50c to 6.00 
Toilet Waters, Colognes, Flori- 
da Waters and Bay Rum—all 
the best makes. Prices, 





25c to 3.00 


Complete line of Ivory-Cellu- 
louid Toilet Articles — Ask 
about the ‘India Ink’’ Mono- 
grams—the latest. 

Also a line of Celluloid, in all 
the colors usually handled, in 
all the popular designs. 

Complete Holiday Line of Cuff 
and Collar Boxes, Glove and 
H’dk’f Boxes, from 


50c to 2.75 


Fitted Toilet and 
Boxes, from 


50c to 15.00 
Toilet Sets in boxes, from 


50c to 21.00 


Manicure 





Solid Gold Rings 


Street Floor. 


Nothing better than a Ring for a Christmas Gift. Our assort- 
No trouble to show goods. 


ment is now complete. 
Solid Gold Baby Rings, 
with and without stones 1.00 
Solid Gold Misses’ Rings, 
assorted stones, at... 1.50 
Solid Gold Ladies’ Stone 
Rings, special at 


1.50 2.50 and 3.00 


Ladies’ Diamond Rings, finely 
cut stones, carefully selected; 
prices lowest in Boston. 





12.00 to 500.00 


Ladies’ Signet Rings, the popu- 
lar prices, 


2.00 to 10.00 


We are also showing a choice 
assortment of combination 
Rings in clusters, twin stones, 
etc., in diamonds, rubies, sap- 
phires, emeralds, turquoise 
and opals; prices 


25.00 to 200.00 





JORDAN [IARSH CO 
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Shepard, Norwell Company 
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Sensible Things for Holiday Gifts. 


To is also the sensible week for sensible people to make selection. Later, when 


there is the regular holiday crowd, you will thank us if you have acted upon our 


suggestion that you came early. The best things are now open—they are fresh 
You can select with more deliberation and judgment now. Try this one 
season, and see how happy you will be that for once you have come early and made your 


and attractive. 


purchases. + 











WE ARE ALL READY TO WELCOME YOU NOW. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS. GEORGE L, STEARNS. 


On November 28, Thauksgiving Day, 
Mary B. Stearns of Medford, Mass., or, as 
she wished herself addressed, Mrs, George 
L. Stearns, was released from the physi- 
cal anguish that for many months had 
hindered the strong soul’s enterprises. 
She could not enough express her rever- 
ence for her husband’s devoted labors, be- 
fore the civil war and during its progress, 
to free our country from the stain of 
human slavery. His name stood to her, 
who of all the world knew him best, for 
purest purpose, for most self-abnegative 
work, for highest wisdom. Thus it be- 
came the joy of her desolated life to keep 
his name alive in the community in which 
he worked and died. 

Those who were privileged to enjoy her 
intimate friendship during the thirty 
years and more of her widowhood —years 
of untiring activity in the retirement of 
her embowered ‘‘house beautiful’’—know 
how truly she was mate’ with the man 
whom she so deeply revered, All that he 
had planted, it became the motive of her 
life to bring to full fruition. He had lit- 
erally laid down his life in the interests of 
the colored people; it became her life- 
work to care for the remnants of the col- 
ored regiments as he would have done; to 
make her pear-trees yield their uttermost, 
and then transmute their harvests into 
scholarships for the Southern schools 
which he believed in; and finally to write 
the record of her husband’s patriotic 
labors. This unfinished record, left to 
trusted hands, must now become ‘The 
Story of George and Mary Stearns.”’ 

Her life has been heroic. Its burdens 
have been borne with highest courage; 
her merry laughter will be remembered 
as one of her happy ways of silver-lining 
the clouds. Along with devotion to duty, 
what a high-priestess she has been of 
beauty! Whatever she touched fell into 
lines of beauty. Nature welcomed her to 
her secrets; and in turn, so wisely did she 
work for her flowers and fruits that they 
brought forth their richest harvests for 
her. Once she wrote: ‘‘I sometimes weary 
with care and constant demands of things 
not of the spirit. Yet I cannot dodge 
them, so I snatch a flower or a bird-warble; 
and trudge on, believing all’s well.”’ 

There are young men and women whom 
she has ‘‘believed in’? who owe the high- 
est aspirations of their lives to her. In 
their heart of hearts they cherish her 
memory, and whatever of lasting good 
comes of their endeavors will be her im- 
perishable memorial. 

After an illness that had kept her pris- 





oner long into the spring, she wrote, on 
return to her garden, “I dropped into the 
final rest and peace of heaven.” The 
four-score years of joys and sorrows and 
burdens and noble delights left her spirit 
untouched by age. The worn-out body 
has come to its ‘final rest.’’” We cannot 
doubt that the great soul has entered into 
the ‘peace of heaven.’’ For such as she 
this must be unwearying activity of the 
soul, in communion with the saints. 
ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 
Swarthmore College, Dec. 4, 1901. 
ee ae 
MRS. M. H. H. HILLS, 

of Dover, N. H., was a classmate of Lucy 
Stone at Oberlin, and a remarkable wo- 
man. To Free Baptists she is always 
known as ‘Mother Hills.’’ Mrs. Hills 
passed away on Thanksgiving Day, about 
noon, and on the following Monday there 
was a most impressive service at her home 
church, in which women largely took 
part. Miss L. A, DeMeritte arranged the 
service and spoke for the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society; Miss C. R. Wendell, 
former State President of New Hampshire, 
represented the W. C. T. U.; and the 
Woman’s Relief Corps had an exercise. 
As Miss DeMeritte said in her remarks, 
had there been a woman suffrage organi- 
zation there, that too would have been 
represented. Two clergymen spoke, one 
calling especial attention to Mrs, Hills’s 
anti-slavery record, her college life, and 
the fact that she was a classmate of Lucy 
Stone. I wonder if there was living at 
the time of her death, another woman al- 
most 95 years of age who was a college 
graduate? 

Her mental faculties were keen to the 
last. She kept in touch with current 
events, and was particularly interested in 
the new administration. It was always 
interesting and stimulating to hear her 
talk about politics and reforms of every 
kind. Quiet and unobtrusive, she yet 
put the impress of her beliefs very strong- 
ly upon the life about her. She was a 
suffragist asa matter of course. One of 
the last large meetings that she attended 
was the Suffrage Convention at Ocean 
Park, Me. She was so beloved that the 
influence of her life remains, and it is in- 
deed true that ‘she being dead, yet 
speaketh.”’ 

NELLIE WADE WHITCOMB, 

Ocean Park, Me., Dec. 6, 1901, 


* 
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The Baptist Women’s Social Union of 
Boston was addressed at a recent meeting 
by Hon. J. M. W. Hall, of Cambridge, on 
‘‘Woman in Business.’’ He emphasized 
the general trustworthiness of women in 
mercantile life. 








CHRISTMAS 


PRESENTS 


FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


Imported Toys 
Dolls 
Blackboards 
Hobby Horses 
Willow Ware 


Automatic Toys 
Games 
Secretary Desks 
Music Stands 
Wooden Ware 





ALSO THE LARGEST LINE EVER SHOWN IN BOSTON OF 


Baby Carriages 
Dolls’ Carriages 


Go-Carts 
Dolls’ Go-Carts 


Wagons and Carts 
AND CHILDREN’S GOODS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


W. J. REILLY COMPANY 


130-132 Summer Street, 


BOSTON. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


—_—_— 


New York, Dec. 10, 1901, 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
City Legislative League was of unusual 
interest. It took place on Thursday, Dec. 
5, at the Tuxedo. There was a large at- 
tendance to hear Mrs. Fanny H. Carpen- 
ter discuss the new marriage statute. 
Mrs. Carpenter is the successful lawyer of 
whom mention has already been made in 
these letters. Her achievement last spring 
in procuring from the Supreme Court of 
the State the reversal of the decision of a 
lower court agains client, won for her 
many congratulations, as she was the first 
woman who had ever received such recog- 
nition. Mrs, Carpenter, in an able, witty, 
and interesting paper, carefully reviewed 
the various clauses of the Act, especially 
Section 4, which defines common-law 
marriage. 

This Section provides that persons may 
be legally united by declaring in the 
presence of two witnesses that they pro- 
pose to assume the marital relation, this 
act to be acknowledged in a written con- 
tract which must be signed by the wit- 
nesses, recorded within six months in the 
office of the proper official. The question 
has arisen whether the failure to record 
would not render the marriage invalid. 
Mrs. Carpenter admitted that the wording 
of the Act was somewhat obscure, but 
was inclined to hold that as the failure to 
record vital statistics does not render the 
final proof of birth or death impossible, 
so the fact of such a marriage might be 
established, even if the contract had not 
been filed as the law requires. There was 
an animated discussion on the various as- 
pects of the case, in which Mrs. Cora 
Welles Trow, Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, 
Dr. Phebe J. B. Waite, and others took 
part. Certainly this new statute requires 
the fullest discussion, and to many of us 
it seems wise that: some amendment 
should be suggested to the next Legis- 
lature. 

On Saturday afternoon there took place 
two reunions which mark the progress of 
women in a notable way. One was the 
reception at Barnard College, the other a 
reception of the women lawyers. The 
Barnard College building is a noble struc- 
ture which stands directly opposite Co- 
lumbia College, occupying the block from 
119th to 120th Street on Broadway. The 
rooms are spacious, the appointments 
fine; there were fires blazing on wide 
hearths, and flowers for decorations. A 
dainty tea was served in one of the halls, 
and a good band made sweet music while 
the hundreds of guests passed through 
the rooms. The occasion was a reception 
in honor of Miss Gill, the dean of the Col- 
lege. She received with other ladies of 
the faculty; the ushers were the students 
of the senior class, who, in gowns and 
mortar- board caps, were a picturesque 
feature of the occasion. It was indeed a 
subject of profound rejoicing to your cor- 
respondent to see these evidences of the 
success of this institution, and to recall 
the day in October, 1873, when the first 
demand was made for the admission of 
women to the privileges of the University, 
only to be met with prompt refusal. 

The other reunion was given by the 
Woman’s Legal Education Society and 
the Alumne Association of the Woman’s 
Law Class. It took place in the hand- 
some new building of the New York Uni- 
versity, where there was a large attend- 
ance of friends, who were received by 
Mrs. John P. Munn and Miss Helen Gould. 
To the writer, these two affairs are like 
the realization of an impossible dream. 
Years ago, when contributing regularly to 
a Philadelphia paper, I wrote a story 





called ‘‘Zenobia Temple, Esq.,”’ in which 
the career of a young woman as a lawyer 
was depicted. Then this seemed a wild 
absurdity, but to-day we have women 
lawyers and women students in our great 
universities, and the world accepts the 
facts quite cheerfully, and even with com- 
mendation. 

The morning paper contains an account 
of the appointment of Miss Lizzie Peck- 
ham as tax collector for the Town Board 
of Scipio, Cayuga County, N. Y. She is 
said to be a fine performer on the piano, 
and also skilled in the duties of farm life. 
She is described as ‘‘a pretty farmer's 
daughter,’’ the adjective probably apply- 
ing to the young lady and not to the 
farmer. 

In my last letter there occurred a typo- 
graphichical error which stated the sum 
paid for the enclosure of the Margaret 
Fuller pavilion as $39; it should have 
been $30, which will make the accounts 
balance. The interest in the Pilgrim 
Mothers’ dinner is unusually great this 
year, and many tickets have already been 
sold. It will take place at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Saturday, Dec. 21, at 12.30 
P. M., about the hour at which the Pil- 
grim Mothers probably dined—that is, 
when the poor things had anything which 
could be called a dinner. The after- 
dinner toasts will be replied to by Mrs. 
Zabriskie, president of the New York 
Federation; Mrs. Joanna Hartshorn, pres- 
ident of the New Jersey Federation; Mrs. 
Hugh Reid Griffen, of London, and others. 
Mme. Sarah Grand is expected to speak 
on ‘International Friendships.’”’ Tickets 
at $2 each can be obtained from the treas- 
urer, Mrs. Helen M. Bent, 63 West 50th 
Street, New York City. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

About $4000 has been raised for the Boer 
women and children’s relief fund ata great 
meeting in Philadelphia, which was ad- 
dressed by Rev. Mr. Van Broekhuizen, a 
Boer clergyman, Judge Pennypacker and 
others. 

Anna Yussuf Nail, a girl of Adjiltur 
in the Lebanon, is said to have eyes pos- 
sessing the power and also the limitations 
of the Roentgen rays. She can see 
through the thickest substances that the 
X-rays will pierce, but through no others. 





The exhibition of studies and sketches 
by John Elliott at Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s 
residence, 241 Beacon Street, Boston, 
closes to-day. Many interesting portraits 
and studies were shown. Mr. John Elliott 
and Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott will soon re- 
turn to Rome. 

Some unreasonable parents in Brookline 
are indignant at the exclusion of a little 
girl in the last stages of consumption 
from the public schools, and are making 
arow about it. But it appears that the 





SPECIAL 


Attention is called to our complete 
stock of 


Furnishing Goods 


Suitable to the season, and par- 
ticularly appropriate for Holiday 
Gifts. Ladies making purchases 
will find the department conven 
iently located near our 400 Wash” 
ington Street entrance. 

As a reminder we mention 
Breakfast and Smoking Jackets, 
and Bath Robes, Neck- 
wear in great variety, Underwear, 
Hoisery, Dress and Fancy Shirts, 
Collars, Gloves, Umbrellas, Hand- 
kerchiefs, House and Steamer 
Rugs, Dress Suit Cases, Jewelry 
for different occasions, etc. All of 
above articles and any others, new 
and carefully selected, are offered 
at moderate prices for the quality 
of the goods. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street. 


House 
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= AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatr e. 


a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Brancb 
Office 168 ‘'remont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P.M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, DEC. 16, 


“Jim the Penman.” 


Evenings, 15c., 25€ 600. 


Prices: |} matinees, 10c., 25c., 50c. 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton P1.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford 
WEEK OF DEC, 9. 


THE GREAT LEON 


Presenting the Most Astounding 
Illusion of the Age 


25c—Only Two Prices—50c 


Nothing Higher—Nothing Lower. 











Christmas 
Furs... 


GEO. L. GRIFFIN 


& SON, 


404 Washington Street, Boston. 





Nat. Martin Sets, $15.00 upward 
Sable Fox Sets, 25.00 “ 
Americ’n Sable Sets,2500 “ 


SEAL SKIN and PERSIAN LAMB 
JACKETS 


Fur-Lined Overcoats 


EVERYTHING IN FURS 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 








Xmas Umbrellas 
$1.50 to $5.00 


MEXICO | travel—January, February, 
March. Experienced chap- 


eronage. References re- 
CALIFORNIA quired. Address 8. H., 
P. O. 1866, Boston, Mass. 





An unusual opportunity 
is offered to join a small 
private party for leisurely 





supervision of the school by the board of 
health of that borough is thorough, 
There are 300 medical inspectors, who 
visit the schools every morning between 
8.30 and 9.30, examine each child isolated 
by the teachers, and if any child shows 
symptoms of contagious disease, it is ex- 
cluded from the school. The board of 
education acts as the board of health de- 
termines. 


A formal petition in behalf of reciprocity 
in trade has been presented to Congress by 
the Cuban delegates. They ask that 
Cuban sugar and molasses be admitted to 
the United States free of duty, and that 
other Cuban products be admitted “‘at one- 
half the rates of duty levied and collected 
under the tariff laws of the United States 
upon similar products of the most favored 
nation.’’ In return for these concessions, 
they offer to admit all products of the 
United States at half the rates of duty 
levied and coliected under the tariff laws 
of Cuba or similar products of the most 
favored nation. 

Congressman Edgar Weeks, of Michigan, 
who has just returned from the Philip- 
pines, thinks women teachers unsuitable 
under present conditions. He says: ‘*The 
new method of educating the nation as 
adopted by this government is wrong. Re- 
fined, handsome young ladies from Vassar 
and other colleges went down to the Phil- 
ippines to educate these natives. They 
have to put up with all kinds of privations 
and to eat native food, and in some cases 
their lives have been in danger. I think 
this is entirely unnecessary. In place of 
these young ladies, discharged soldiers of 
education, who had become acclimated, 
should be appointed, and the young ladies 
should be senthome. The question of the 
Sultan of Sulu and his harem is a very 
small matter when you are confronted 
with the great questions that are now in- 
volved. The Sultan lives in a dirty, tum- 
bledown house, and he may have several 
wives, but he is a very insignificant indi- 
vidual. I do not fear any trouble with 
him.”’ 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL’S APPEAL. 


BY C. LEECH. 


Am I “Priscilla,” of the bard, 
For ‘*Miles’’ pursued ? 
Or apple-paring “‘Huldah,” who 
By *‘Zeke”’ was wooed ? 
Or the intrepid warrior maid, 
With fire-arms 
More thoroughly acquainted{than 
With hymns and psalms? 
Am I the poor and petty thing 
That Howells makes me, 
The stone that sharpens up the wit 
Of him that takes me? 
Or am I Mary Wilkins’s kind, 
Bilious, inane, 
All conscience and self-consciousness, 
Never quite sane? 
Am I the Anglo-Yankee prig 
Of Mrs. Ward? 
Does she or does she not portray 
Quite by the card? 
Tell me I'm each or all of these; 
My faults unfurl 
To every breeze; but am I, pray, 
The Gibson girl? 
Am [ the worldling he depicts, 
The “up-to-date,” 
Self-seeking, mercenary, shrewd, 
A thing to hate? 
My sweet girl cousins ‘cross the sea 
Du Maurier drew, 
And every one adores, while 7— 
What can I do? 
’'T is ‘‘Punch’s’’ dowager gets off 
The naughtiness, 
But J am made to voice it. 
Have I redress? 
What knight will to the rescue, who 
Will speak me fair, 
And on his heart and pencil my 


True colors wear? 
—December Critic. 


Oh, 


“THE STORMY PETREL.” 
Where the gray crags beat back the northern 
main, 
And all around the ever restless waves, 
Like white sea-wolves, howl on the lonely 
sands, 
Clings a low roof, close by the sounding surge. 
If, in your summer rambles by the shore, 
His spray-tost cottage you may chance espy, 
Enter and greet the blind old mariner. 





Full sixty winters he has watched beside 

The turbulent ocean, with one purpose 
warmed : 

To rescue drowning men. 
coast— 

For so his comrades named him in his youth— 

They know him as ‘The Stormy Petre!” still. 


And round the 


Once he was lightning-swift, and strong; his 


eyes 

Peered through the dark, and far discerned 
the wreck 

Plunged on the reef. Then with bold speed 
he flew, 

The life-boat launched, and dared the smit- 
ing rocks. 

'T is said by those long dwelling near his 
door, 

That hundreds have been storm-saved by his 
arm ; 


That never was he known to sleep, or lag 
In-doors, when danger swept the seas. His 


life 

Was given to toil, his strength to perilous 
blasts. 

In freezing floods when tempests hurled the 
deep, 


And battling winds clashed in their icy caves, 

Scared housewives, waking, thought of him, 
and said, 

“*The Stormy Petrel’ is abroad to-night, 

And watches from the cliffs.” 


He could not rest 
When shipwrecked forms might gasp amid 
the waves, 
And not a cry be answered from the shore. 


Now Heaven has quenched his sight; but 
when he hears 

By his lone hearth the sullen sea-winds clang, 

Or listens, in the mad, wild, drowning night, 

As younger footsteps hurry o’er the beach 

To pluck the sailor from his sharp-fanged 
death,— 

The old man starts, with generous impulse 
thrilled, 

And, with the natural habit of his heart, 

Calls to his neighbors in a cheery tone, 

Tells them he’ll pilot toward the signal guns, 

And then, remembering all his weight of 
years, 

Sinks on his couch, and weeps that he is 
blind. -Atlantic Monthly. 


OOO 


A GARDEN OF HERBS. 


BY ADELAIDE L. 


“Where the marjoram once, and sage and 





ROUSE, 


rue, 
And ba!m and mint, and curled-leaf parsley 
grew.” 


“Thyme, sweet and pot marjoram, tar- 
ragon, mint,” said Cicely, making little 
wrinkles in her forehead. 

Eleanor looked up from her easel. 
‘*Heap cassia, sandal-buds, and strips of 
labdanum,’’’ she quoted. 

“Sage, sweet basil, parsley, bay, celery 
seed, summer and winter savory, cara- 
way, coriander, and dill,’’ Cicely went 
on. 

‘“*There’s fennel for you, and colum- 
bines, there’s rue for you, and here’s 
some for me,’’’ said Eleanor. “I'll try 
Shakespeare, since you'll none of Brown- 
ing.”’ 

“Thank you, Eleanor, I had forgotten 





fennel. Anise, balm, borage, catnip, lav- 
ender, horehound, and wormwood,” 

Eleanor dropped her mahl-stick and 
wiped a smudge of paint from her nose. 
Somehow, she always managed to get 
paint on her nose. 

“Cicely Seymour, you'll drive me wild 
with your ‘yarbs.’ What are you doing?” 

“I’m making a list of the seeds I 
want.’’ 

‘**Might a mere warmint inquire’ what 
you mean to do with the seeds? They are 
all herbs, aren’t they?” 

“Plant them, of course. Rosemary— 
I wonder if | wantany. I hate to leave 
it out, it is such a pretty word. Cumin, 
what is it used for, I wonder?¥ 

“‘Cicely—I suppose I should say Sweet 
Cicely, since we are talking about herbs— 
will you please tell me your symptoms? 
Is it your head, dear? You have been 
overdoing, and it is no wonder if you 
don’t feel well.” 

Cicely wheeled around from Eleanor’s 
desk, where she had been making her 
seed list, and extended her hand, ‘‘ ‘My 
pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep 
time, and makes as healthful music,’ ”’ 
she said, with a melodramatic air. ‘*Don’t 
worry, Eleanor; I’m going to raise herbs 
—simples, I mean—for my living. I have 
a piece of land,a pair of hands, a pam- 
phlet on herb-raising, and what more can 
I want to insure success but the seeds? 
And I have just made out my list.” 

“What put such an idea into your 
head ?”’ 

“IT have been canvassing every trade 
and profession open to women, and, one 
after another, I crossed them all off as 
impossible, or rather, impracticable, Then 
I happened to find this little book upon 
herb-raising, and I have done nothing but 
study it since. I mean to dig out my for- 
tune instead of carving it out, as the 
saying goes.”’ 

“But won’t people talk? 
unusual,”’ 

‘Exactly. That’s the reason I mean to 
do it. I don’t want a business that is 
overcrowded. As I intimated a moment 
ago, my researches proved that Tennyson 
was right when he said that ‘every gate 
is thronged with suitors, all the markets 
overflow.’ There are at least forty-nine 
women scrabbling after every job to be 
had. This is something that everybody 
isn’t doing.’’ 

‘Suppose you don’t succeed?” 

“Then I shall fail, I suppose. I shall 
have had my summer out of doors, and I 
must at least get back the worth of the 
money I put into the seeds. But I shan’t 
fail. I am very much in earnest, and 
there is no reason why I shouldn’t get 
something more than fun out of raising 
my simples. I love that word, it is so 
delightfully old fashioned. I mean to 
master my business thoroughly, and be- 
come absorbed in herbs—steeped in them, 
I mean. I think it will be a delightful 
under-the-greenwood-tree kind of a life. 
It rests me to speak such words as balm, 
lavender, thyme, and rosemary. And it’s 
a pleasure to say sweet basil and corian- 
der and fennel and sweet marjoram. I 
think I have found my sphere, Nell, and 
I’d much rather have it than an office, or 
a schoolroom, or a studio, saving your 
presence. Of course it would be different 
if I had a talent, as you have,’’ Cicely 
added, quickly, ‘‘but I haven’t any. 
Neither have I any gift for teaching, 
and I have too much conscience to try 
to undertake it without. If grandfather 
had not left me the corner lot, perhaps I 
shouldn’t have thought of herbs, but I’m 
glad I did. I shall never be able to build 
a house on it, and I’m glad to use it in 
some other way. I have been reading up, 
and the soil seems adapted to herb-raising. 
Think of the delicious odors I shall have, 
and how the bees will feast upon my 
blossoms!’’ 

“Who will do 
Eleanor, drumming on 
her palette knife. 

‘IT shall do it myself; that is half the 
fun of having a herb garden. Of course, 
I shall have the lot ploughed and made 
ready, but I shall do the sowing and 
weeding and gathering. I want you to 
smile upon this enterprise, Eleanor. You 
know you have always been my adviser 
and critic. Really, it is a sensible idea, 
and no less a personage than your father 
says so.”’ 

*‘Oh, well, if father Kkes it —”’ 

‘“He does. He told me that he didn’t 
want me to shut myself up in some office 
this year, nor did he want me to teach 
school. He wants to turn me out ‘to 
grass’ for a year at least, but he is quite 
willing to substitute herbs for grass.”’ 

‘Good luck to you, Cicely! I believe 
you will succeed. You always could 
make a broomstick grow; your flower- 
beds always run riot with blossoms, while 
mine droop and languish.’’ 

“But your flowers bloom on canvas,”’ 
and Cicely pointed to the nasturtiums 
which were growing under Eleanor’s 
brush. ‘Thank you for your good 
wishes. Come to the corner lot and see 
me some warm afternoon, and smell my 


It’s so — 


your work?” asked 
the table with 





mint and thyme,” said Cicely, as she rose 
to go. 

Cicely and Eleanor Seymour were cous- 
ins and intimate friends, but their lines 
were cast in different places, Eleanor 
was the only child of a prosperous physi- 
cian, while Cicely was the eldest of a 
family of eight children. She had just 
finished school, and she felt that she must 
at once do something toward her own 
support. She had done much hard think- 
ing as to ways and means during her last 
school year, but she had not been able to 
see her way at all, till the corner lot fell 
to her at the death of her grandfather. 
She felt that she was a rich woman as she 
went to inspect it one day. She walked 
over every foot of the ground, telling her- 
self that she was a real-estate owner. 

“If I could only find a pot of gold!” 
she said, as at last she sat down on a 
stone, and poked the earth with her um- 
brella. ‘*‘Why shouldn’t I dig some treas- 
ure out of it, since I can’t find gold? Let 
me see—vegetables? No, there are ever 
so many market-gardeners about here. 
Fruit? No, fruit is so cheap it doesn’t 
pay to pick it sometimes. Herbs? I have 
it! I shall raise herbs.” 

It was pleasant work to sow the seeds 
when the soil was made ready, even if the 
price of a spring dress did pay for the 
work, By the first of May all the seeds 
were sown, and Cicely turned and made 
over an old gown while waiting for them 
to come up. The weeds were there almost 
as soon as the herbs, and there was plenty 
for her to do, The weather was warm 
and the lot sunny, and the plants grew in 
a way to delight Cicely’s heart. She 
hated to thin the herbs when the time 
came to do it, but she was gardener 
enough to know that a few plants with 
plenty of space in which to develop would 
be worth more than many crowded to- 
gether. So she pulled up the tender 
plants, according to directions, measuring 
the distance carefully—the sage and sweet 
basil and thyme and summer savory one 
foot apart, the parsley eight inches, the 
fennel) fifteen, etc. 

It was not all play, by any means. 
There were hot days when the herb gar- 
den was a good deal of a burden, and 
Cicely alr-ost envied Eleanor in her cool 
studio. There were rainy days when the 
weeds grew like sons of Anak. Some- 
times the most promising plants drooped 
and died for no reason whatever, it seemed 
to Cicely; and sometimes, in her despond- 
ent moods, she fancied that only the less 
valuable herbs flourished. Still, she per- 
severed, and‘looked forward to the time 
when she sbould reap both her berbs and 
her reward, 

Not that she was always discouraged. 
Far from it. Generally the sun shone 
brightly and not too fiercely. The breeze 
blew gently, and the birds sang in the 
trees—her own trees, Then the herb gar- 
den was a delight. There is no odor so 
healthful as that of the fresh, moist soil, 
no work so beneficial as gardening. The 
color crept into Cicely’s cheeks, and she 
would go home to luncheon, after a hard 
morning’s work, with such an appetite as 
only outdoor work can give. 

Eleanor came through the little gate one 
warm afternoon, and found Cicely bend- 
ing over her fennel bed. 


‘*Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow ?”’ 


was Eleanor’s original remark. 
are you doing?” 

“Cutting back the seed-stalks of my 
fennel plants to secure a good growth of 
foliage. How does art flourish?”’ 

“TI can’t paint. I put my picture in the 
cupboard and locked the door. I believe 
I want to weed the herb beds,’’ and 
Eleanor took off her gloves. 

“Come and help me with the fennel. 
V’ll show you how. Do you hear the bees 
buzzing in my borage bed?”’ 

“Yes; what a successful alliteration! 
This is fun, Cicely. If I could spend all 
my time here, I should grow as calm and 
serene as a June morning. It’s nicer 
work than mine, when pencils won’t draw 
and paints won’t paint. You would bet- 
ter engage me as an all-around woman.”’ 

After that Eleanor often came through 
the gate to lend Cicely a helping hand. 
Cicely was always glad of her company, 
and sometimes her assistance was wel- 
come, They spent many a pleasant after- 
noon with the herbs and bees. 

Early in July the parsley, tarragon and 
mint were ready to gather. The summer 
savory and sweet marjoram followed 
closely, and from that time on Cicely was 
busy gathering her crops. The herbs 
were tied in bunches and carefully dried, 
by artificial heat. When dry they were 
sifted and packed in air-tight cans or bot- 
tles carefully corked. 

“What about your market?’ was the 
question which had been asked of Cicely 
allsummer. She had no difficulty in dis- 
posing of her pot herbs, for she had taken 
pains to advertise her wares. The hotel 
and restaurant keepers were good cus- 
tomers, and Cicely canvassed the neigh- 
boring towns and sold a quantity of goods 
there. The manager of the cheese factory 


“What 





took nearly all her sage, and the butchers 
bought summer savory for use in sausage- 
making. The local druggists took some 
of the medicinal herbs, and one of them 
kindly gave her a letter to a large dealer 
in New York, who bought all she had left, 
and promisod to be a good customer next 
year. 

All of Cicely’s customers pronounced 
her goods first-class. 
praise, for she was scrupulously careful 
about everything she sold, whether it was 
a bit of parsley to an old woman who 
wanted to make a stew, or her whole crop 
of borage or horehound. 

When she settled her accounts her re- 


turns were not remarkable, but she was | 


satisfied with her experiment. She had 
learned a great deal about her business, 
and had made friends who would be cus- 
tomers again next year. Some of her ex- 


penses need not be repeated—such as the | 


cost of the tools, cans, bottles and labels. 
Then, too, the preparation of the ground 
would not be so expensive. Another im. 
portant item was that she had been able 
to raise most of her seeds, and she would 
have some to sell, Altogether, she felt 
like congratulating herself upon her first 
summer in a herb garden, 

This happened five years ago. Cicely is 
still working in her herb garden, but she 
has added to her land again and again, and 
every year she finds it necessary to em- 
ploy more assistance. The boys who used 
to hang over the fence and quiz her about 
her herbs are working for her to-day and 
receiving good wages, and Miss Seymour’s 
herb farm is beginning to be mentioned 
among the other industries of the town.— 
Zion's Herald. 


PRESIDENT LARRY WILLING TO SPEAK. 

President John Hale Larry, of Lincoln 
Memorial University in Tennessee, at 
which the “Lucy Stone Reading Room”’ 
is in preparation, is willing to address 
Leagues or meetings, without charge, on 
the work of this excellent institution for 
educating the mountain boys and girls at 
the Cumberland Gap. He never fails to 
interest his audiences. His address at 
present is 58 College Street, Providence, 
my ie 








STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


MONTHLY LETTER. 
The monthly meeting of the State Board 
of Directors was held at 3 Park Street, 
Boston, Dec. 6, Mrs. Park in the chair. 


SEND IN THE DUES, 


Attention was called to the fact that 
the State Association must send in its an- 
nual dues to the National about Dec. 20, 
and that if all the local Leagues do not 
send in their annual dues to the State be- 
fore that time, the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association will have the dis- 
credit of seeming to have declined in 
membership during the year. Fora num- 
ber of years past it has shown a steady 
annual increase, and will probably do so 
this year if the dues from all the locals 
get in in time. Leagues that have not 
yet attended to this matter are urged to 
do so at once. Those that have already 
paid are: Attleboro, Boston, Brookline, 
East Boston, Newton, Somerville, Warren, 
Winchester, Worcester. 


THE DOLLAR MEMBERS. 


Several hundred individuals have be- 
come members of the State Association 
by paying a dollar directly into the State 
treasury, instead of indirectly by joining 
one of the auxiliary local Leagues. All 
these dollar members who have not re- 
newed their membersbip for this year are 
urged to do so before Dec. 20, and if pos- 


sible to secure each of them one new | 


member. 
201 MINISTERS IN FAVOR. 


Mrs. Esther F. Boland, as chairman of 
the committee of superintendents of work 
among the different religious denomina- 
tions, reported that letters had been sent 
to 759 ministers, asking how they stood 
in regard to equal suffrage; and 201 had 
replied that they were in favor. Many of 
these were men of ability and influence. 
To all who expressed themselves in favor, 
suggestions had been sent as to methods 
by which they might aid the cause. A 
leaflet compiled of ‘‘gems’’ from the min- 
isters’ letters will be ready by the next 
monthly meeting of, the Board. Mrs. Bo- 
land’s report was received with ap- 
plause. 

THE $2,000 IN sIGHT. 


Miss Mary Ware Allen, for the commit- 
tee on raising $2,000 by direct contribu- 
tions instead of by a Bazar, reported near- 
ly $2,000 already pledged. Upon hearing 
this good news, the representatives of 
Lynn and one or two other Leagues made 
pledges on the spot of contributions, 
or additions to their former contribu- 
tions; and there is no doubt that the 
$2,000 will be raised. This marks a dis- 
tinct gain both in interest and in business- 
like methods. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 


Mrs. Henderson, for the committee on 
the State annual meeting, reported that it 
is hoped to secure either Professor Griggs 
or Booker Washington as the principal 
speaker. 

EQUAL GUARDIANSHIP. 


Miss Turner, for the committee to se- 
cure a law making fathers and mothers 


— 


She deserved this | 





equal guardians of their minor children 
reported a conference held with Hon. Geo. 
A. O. Ernst and with the chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the State Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs. 


NEW SCHOOL SUFFRAGE LEAFLET. 


The need of a new school suffrage leaf. 
; let was expressed by several members, 
and it was voted to ask Mrs. Boland to 
prepare one. 

THE DIRECTORS’ CATECHISM. 


In answer to the ‘Directors’ Cate- 
_ chism,’’ it was reported that five of the 
| Directors had secured a new member 
| apiece since last time. Three new sub. 
scribers to the WomaAn’s JourNAL had 
been obtained. 


THE PETITIONS, 


The petitions for this year will soon be 
sent out. Each League is asked to send 
in an official petition signed by its officers 
in behalf of the League. Where there are 
women with leisure to undertake the 
work, petitions should also be circulated 
to be signed by individuals, both men and 
women, - 

SCHOOL SUFFRAGE WORK 

The efforts to increase the registration 
of women in Boston have been very suc- 
cessful, about 5,000 new names having 
| been added to the list this year. 


| LEAGUE REPORTS. 


| Roxsury has added $5 to its previous 
, pledge of $10 for the $2,000 fund, and has 

secured four members toward a club of 
| six for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. (Inclubs 
| of six or more, it is sent permanently at 
| $1.50 per year). 

CAMBRIDGE held a_ successful joint 
meeting with the Cambridge P. E. Club, 
the W. C. T. U. and the Cantabrigia Club, 
in the interest of school suffrage. 

BELMONT has given $50 to the $2,000 
fund instead of the $40 which it pledged, 
a large gift from aa small Leaguc. 


NEWTON held its annual meeting Dec. 3. 
Despite a terrible storm, 21 were present. 
Rev. Ida C. Hultin, who was to have 
spoken, was lame and could not come, 
but the members had a pleasant informal 
meeting, with funny stories and refresh- 
ments. The Associated Press telephoned 
out for a report, for the first time. 


SOMERVILLE is always invited for its 
annual meeting to the home of its Hono- 
rary President, Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe, 
and always has a pleasant time there. It 
has elected as president Mrs. J. R. H. Rob- 
erts of West Somerville, an able and ener- 
getic woman, under whom much activity 
may be expected. At a largely attended 
meeting in November, the work for the 
coming year was mapped out. It is in- 
tended to have fewer literary programs 
and more distinctively suffrage work. 


City Pornt at its last meeting had ad- 
dresses on temperance by ‘Mrs. Abbie 
M. Brooks and Mrs. Frisbie, of the W. C. 
T. U., added te its membership, and en- 
joyed a social hour. It reports progress 
as to the fund. 

WINCHESTER has only 20 members, but 
has contributed $50 to the fund—an an- 
nouncement hailed with warm applause. 
It will soon hold its annual meeting. Its 
chief difficulty is to find officers. Mrs. 
Blood, as local and county Superintendent 
of Franchise, attends all the county W. 
C. T. U. Conventions and distributes suf- 
frage literature, besides sending it out by 
mail. She has sent out 14,000 pages this 
year. 


ALLSTON has added to its membership, 
and cleared $55 by its cake and candy 
sale. In addition, Mrs. Hapgood cleared 
$21 by the sale of marmalade and pud- 
dings. 

BROOKLINE reported its Fall meeting at 
Mrs. Schlesinger’s the most delightful it 
ever held. Eight of its members, includ- 
ing Edward Atkinson and Mr. E. H. 
Clement of the Boston Transcript, gave 
the personal experiences by which they 
were converted to suffrage. Brookline 
| has paid its $200 pledge to the $2,000 fund, 
added ten new members, added books to 
its library (including the Life of Miss 
Anthony), and subscribed for ten copies 
of Progress. 





EAst Boston has held a great rally in 
the interest of school suffrage. Itinvited 
five other organizations to join in it, four 
of which accepted. The big church was 
| full; the speeches were all guod, also the 
| music, The time was short to advertise 
| the meeting, but one of the members 
| knew of a place where she could get 500 
tickets printed for 50 cents. They had 
2,000 printed and distributed, and hence 
the audience. [Mrs. J. W. Smith said East 
Boston once gave a supper at which one 
paragraph of ‘‘Eminent Opinions’’ had 
been copied out and put at each plate, 
and the person who sat there was asked 
to speak on that sentiment. The response 
was very general, She recommended this 
plan to other Leagues, | 


Natick has held two meetings tle past 
month, At one there was an address by 
Rev. Mr. Pratt on the Red Cross, at the 
other an informal talk on the labor ques- 
tion. The League has added to its mem- 
bership, and sent $25 to the $2,000 fund. 

SHARON met with Mrs. L. C. Davenport 
and had a delightful address from Mrs. 
Park. Next time it will discuss ‘‘Ought 
the public to entrust the education of its 
boys to those whom it will not trust to 
vote?”’ 


WARREN has reélected Mrs. Phebe 
Stone Beeman President. Through Mrs. 
Hitéhcock, an opportunity was secured 
for Miss Blackwell to address the Farm- 
ers’ Club of West Brookfield on suffrage 
on Nov. 13. About 150 farmers and farm- 
ers’ wives were present. 


ARLINGTON had a fine meeting on Nov. 
18, and added nearly 30 new members. 
There were addresses by Mra. Ottilie J. 
Lawson and Mr. John R. Anderson of the 
Children’s Floating Hospital, stereopticon 
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views of the Pan-American Exposition, 
refreshments and a social hour. 


ATTLEBORO’ has had a funny experi- 
ence with a local minister who gave the 
League a vehement anti-suffrage address. 
It has stirred up discussion in the Attle- 
boro’ and Boston papers, and given the 
League much free advertising. For a 
fuller report, see WomAN’s JoURNAL of 
Nov. 30. 

DS Leagues that do not send a repre- 
sentative to the Directors’ meeting on the 
first Friday of each month are invited to 
send a report in writing. 


fHE WASHINGTON CONVENTION, 


The National Suffrage Convention at 
Washington on Feb. 12-18, promises to be 
especially brilliant. There will be an in 
ternational evening, at which delegates 
from fourteen foreign countries have been 
invited to speak. Some of the foreign 
delegates can be secured for lectures else- 
where. For fuller information, address 
Miss Kate M. Gordon, 2008 American Tract 
Society Building, New York City. 

Massachusetts must not appear with a 
diminished membership on this great 
occasion. Send in your dues, and make 
your friends who believe in suffrage a 
present of a membership in the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, which 
will entitle them to free admission to all 
the Fortnightlies. And make your friends, 
whether believers or not, a Christmas 
present of the WomAN’s JOURNAL. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

& Park St., Boston, Dec. 9, 1901. 


————_ 


NEW JERSEY. 








Editors Woman’s Journat: 

The Tenth Annual Meeting of the New 
Jersey Woman Suffrage Association was 
held in the Peddie Memorial Church in 
Newark, Nov, 25. 

On account of the illness of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Sexton, it was decided to hold 
a public meeting later, and devote the an 
nual meeting entirely to business, 

The reports of the officers showed an 
increase in membership and an encourag- 
ing growth in favorable sentiment. The 
president’s letter referred to the fact that 
reform parties were beginning to appreci- 
ate women’s aid in campaign work, as 
shown so lately in New York City. 

Dr, Hussey, the corresponding secre- 
tary, reported four hundred letters sent 
out to progressive women all over the 
State, urging them to join the Associa- 
tion, the response to which was most en 
couraging. She also reported 3,000 pages 
of suffrage literature distributed. 

Mrs. Jeffery, the treasurer, reported a 
good balance on hand. 

The president of Essex County, Mrs. E. 
S. Hunt, reported for the County Society 
that it had held its regular meetings and 
increased its membership. 

Mrs. J. O. B. Harrison read the report 
of the Orange Political Study Club, which 
is limited to fifty members, and meets 
every two weeks to discuss some live 
question, 

The report of the Plainfield Equal Suf- 
frage League was given by Mrs. H. C. 
Durar. 

Miss Morris sent a report from the 
Moorestown League, showing active work 
done. 

Parlor meetings were reported, held at 
the residence of Mrs. Phebe C. Wright, at 
Sea-Girt. 

Mrs. Hutchinson, press superintendent, 
reported a number of papers taking the 
plate matter sent out by the National 
Association through Mrs. Babcock. 

The officers elected were: 

Mrs. Minola Graham Sexton, Orange, 
president: Miss Susan W. Lippincott, 
Cinnaminson, vice-president; Miss Jenny 
H. Morris, Moorestown, recording secre- 
tary; Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. George M. 
Jeffery, South Orange, treasurer; Mrs. 
Mary C. Bassett, Sharptown, auditor. 

Mrs. Eliza G. Hutchinson was elected 
press superintendent, and Dr. Hussey 
New Jersey’s member of the National ex- 
ecutive committee. 

The delegates to the National Conven- 
tion were chosen as follows: Mrs. M. G. 
Sexton, Dr. Mary D. Hussey, Mrs. Geo. 
M. Jeffery, Mrs. J. O. B. Harrison, Mrs. 
Phebe C. Wright, Miss Mary Willets. 

On account of her long and faithful ser- 
vice as president of the State Association, 
Mrs. Florence Howe Hall was elected 
honorary president. C. C. Me 
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NEW YORK. 


‘tHE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, 
Dear Suffrage Friends: 

Some time ago it seemed as if the ad- 
mirable articles written by Mrs. Ida 
Husted Harper on woman suffrage in the 
N. Y. Sun were to be discontinued. We 
only saw them once a month. Now, they 
come again every week, and as the Sun is 
the only paper in New York City that 
makes such contributions a part ofits 
regular Sunday reading, I think every 
woman suffragist who enjoys them or 
who wishes to give the suffrage cause a 
little more momentum should write a per- 
sonal letter to Mr. Paul Dana, the editor- 
in-chief, in appreciation of his liberality 
toward this great reform. He deserves 





the thanks of every earnest suffrage 
worker. 

Our chairman of the organization com- 
mittee is abroad through the State, visit- 
ing the clubs in our membership, and if 
any of you feel the need of her inspira- 
tion, it will pay you to write her to stop 
and see you en route. She has an enthu- 
siastic young helper this year, and if any 
club would like some of the fresh, sweet 
spirit of Miss Florence Gregory, of Skane- 
ateles, infused into its membership, it will 
do well to write to the headquarters and 
invite her to come. 

Those of us who went to the Oswego 
convention this year are more than ever 
impressed with the fact that every club 
needs to have a delegate at the annual 
meeting. To make this possible next 
year, cannot every club begin now to cre- 
ate a fund to pay the expenses of at least 
one delegate? This will be easier if we 
can hold our convention in the central 
part of the State. Yours faithfully, 

MARIANA W. CHAPMAN, 


FIELD WORK. 


The chairman of the organization com- 
mittee closed a most encouraging two 
weeks’ Western trip on Nov. 21. Meet- 
ings were held in Wyoming, Livingston, 
Steuben, and Erie Counties. A warm 
welcome was met everywhere, beginning 
with the night spent under the hospitable 
roof of the Anthony sisters. 

An early morning train brought me to 
Warsaw, where I was the guest of Mrs. 
Ella Hawley Crossett, in her beautiful 
hillside home, Mrs, Crossett is also the 
president of Wyoming County and of the 
Warsaw Club, In the afternoon the club 
room was well filled with members and 
their friends, Excellent reports were 
given of the State convention, after which 
the organization chairman spoke upon 
our work and its present needs. On the 
following afternoon, Mrs. Crossett gave a 
reception to seventy-five of her friends, 
most of whom were not suffragists. It 
was a large and brilliant gathering, in- 
cluding many of the younger women, 
After a short address, refreshments were 
served, and a social hour was spent in 
discussing the question. 

Mrs. Crossett and Mrs, L. H. Humphrey, 
the wife of Senator Humphrey, are mem- 
bers of the Warsaw School Board this 
year. 

A dinner at Senator Humphrey’s was a 
pleasant part of the Warsaw visit. So 
was a call upon Madame Humphrey, the 
mother of our friend, who is now past 90, 
but is bright and interesting. She is a 
member of the suffrage club, which in- 
cludes four generations of the Humphrey 
family. 

A bright Sunday spent in the ideal 
country home of Mrs. Laura Sprague 
Brooks, president of the Wyoming club, 
was succeeded by a rainy Monday. But 
none of the Brooks household is daunted 
by weather. We drove three miles and 
back in the afternoon to the Wyoming 
club meeting, which was held in the 
library, the gift of Mrs. Coonley Ward. 
A fine village hall, nearly completed, is 
another of her benefactions to this fortu- 
nate place of her summer residence. 

The Wyoming Club, called the Susan 
Look Avery in honor of its founder, is 
ably officered and strong in its member- 
ship. Young as it is, it is one of the best 
in our Association. 

Perry has reorganized, with Miss Au- 
gusta Palmer as president, 

A meeting was held in the parlors of 
Mrs. Mary J. Olin, the hospitable hostess 
of many reform workers. Five new mem- 
bers joined, and there was lively discus- 
sion over the tea-cups after the meeting. 

From here it was but a short journey to 
Castile. There Mrs. Lucy Shay Pierce, 
the able president of the Castile club, and 
former chairman of the State finance com- 
mittee, received me in her delightful home 
on the hilltop. 

We were guests at tea of our revered 
friend, Dr. Cordelia A. Green. In the 
evening, the G. A. R. Hall was filled with 
a fine audience. After a luncheon served 
by the club, Mrs. Pierce called the meet- 
ing to order. Slips were circulated for 
new members, and some names enrolled. 
It was an enthusiastic gathering. One of 
the misstatements of Mrs. Dodge in Buf- 
falo was that the suffrage women never 
engaged in any other work. Just the con- 
trary is the case. Mrs. Pierce, for in- 
stance, is an active member of the Library 
Board in Castile, and prominent in church 
work, 

The Castile meeting was the fourth and 
last in Wyoming County, which is splen- 
didly organized with five local clubs. 

The next day I went on to Hornells- 
ville, where Mrs, Ella S. Hammond, Steu- 
ben’s president, gave, as so many times 
before, the freedom of her home to the 
suffrage representative. At three o’clock 
her parlors were filled with club members 
and others. Here suffrage doctrine was, 
by request, sugar-coated with Browning. 
Both Mrs. Hammond and -the president, 
Mrs. Etz, felt that this method was effec- 





tual. The Hornellsville Club has strug- 
gled against conservatism and ignorance, 
barely existing for the first few years. 
But persistence has brought its reward. 
It now numbers about 50, and is constant- 
ly gaining. It is impossible to estimate 
the power this society has exerted as an 
educational and a liberalizing force in the 
community. . 
(Concluded on page 400) 








The popular store of Miss Fisk, 144 
Tremont Street, should be very well pat- 
ronized for the Christmas holidays, as the 
showing of ope: and neckwear is very 
attractive. The gloves are in the newest 
fashions from Dents, Fownes, Trefouse 
and Perrin, in street and evening lengths 
and styles; and the neckwear becoming 
in the lacey as well as the tailored effects, 
Both gloves and neckwear are at reason- 
able and popular prices. 
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THE ADVANCE GUARDS OF CIVILIZATION. 


THE NICKEL PLATE RAILROAD, 


Never since the beginning of its history 
has Buffalo come into such prominence as 
the city enjoys this moment. The finan- 
cier, the merchant, the manufacturer, each 
claims his share of credit for the city’s 
growth and development. Yet each reck- 
ons without his host and neglects to 
award the guerdon to the rightful own- 
ers, namely, the railways—the advance 
guards of civilization under all circum- 
stances. Had it not been for the rail- 
ways, of which the great Nickel Plate is 
one of the most eminent of all the lines 
threading Buffalo, this city to-day would 
still have been in its swaddling clothes, 
with the nursing bottle in its mouth, 

This is amongst the most perfectly and 
completely equipped railway lines in the 
world, and its title of ‘the popular low- 
rate short line’ has been honestly earned, 
And just now it happens that its service 
is to be called forth in a manner which, 
although taxing its carrying facilities to a 
vast degree, at the same time no duty 
towards its patrons will be left undone. 
For comfort, speed, and general excel- 
lence, the Nickel Plate has no peer—and 
for this reason it has gained the distinc- 
tion of being designated as the possessor 
of ‘a peerless trio’’—due to the fact of 
the three express trains that are sent over 
its line daily. From any distance east as 
far as Bostonand west to Chicago, the 
Nickel Plate offers accommodations such 
as dining and sleeping cars, and unexcelled 
personal service. Solid through trains 
with vestibuled sleepers are run daily 
over the West Shore line from New York 
City to Buffalo, and the daily runs, both 
from Chicago and from Boston, through 
buffet sleeping-cars are made a featureof 
the service. And the Pan-American Ex- 
position once gone over, no line affords 
better opportunities of sight-seeing than 
the Nickel Plate, reaching out, as it does, 
to the points of universal interest, such as 
the Niagara Falls and Chautauqua Lake. 
And it is to these Meccas that the eyes of 
the great republic are turned with as deep 
a longing and as eminent a degree of joy- 
ous anticipation as ever marked the ef- 
forts of tourists to catch a glimpse of 
these famous spots. Niagara Falls—*‘the 
thunderer of waters’’—never before of- 
fered the attractions that so distinguished 
this resort at the present moment. The 
electric instalments have combined to 
make the Falls a romantic, wild fairy 
scene—in addition to which the gorge 
and the whirlpool and numberless other 
features lend to the enchantment. 

A speciality is made of the individual 
club meals served only on the Nickel 
Plate, and which since their introduction 
have proved popular. They range in 
price from 35 cents to $1.00, and meet the 
popular demand better than any other 
form. One dollar covers the entire bill of 
fare. At a-la-carte prices this would 
amount to several dollars, while a light 
eater can secure a meal for 35 cents. The 
service is not excelled by that of any of 
the trunk lines, nor are the appurte- 
nances of the dining car and buffet 
equaled by any. The water used is from 
the famous Puritas Springs, at Rock- 
ford, O. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
715 TREMONT STREET. 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 33 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 


The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. & Js a se Js 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S. 














THE DISPLAY OF 


GLOVES 


For Christmas Gifts 


—AT— 


MISS M.F.FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street, 


is very comprehensive, showing goods at 
prices to suit any pocket-book. Then the 
pretty things in NECKWEAR are so 
useful and becoming that one finds the 
choosing of them no effort whatever. 








BRADBURY’S PHARMACY, 


637 Washington Street 
under Hotel Reynolds. 
Dealer in All Kinds 


Toilet and Theatrical Requisites, 


Perfumery, Powders, Brushes, 
Etc. Also 


Christmas & Holiday 
NOVELTIES 


In great variety and at reasonable prices. 




















FRAMED PICTURES 


For the Holidays 


Artistic but Inexpensive 
Goods a Specialty. 


Carbons 
Carbonettes 
Platinotypes 


20,000 Subjects in Stock 


SOULE ART CO. 


338 Washington St., Boston. 

















HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


4 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Shetland Goods 


TREMONT BATHS 


TURKISH 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
176 TREMONT STREET, 


Under Tremont Theatre. Telephone Oxford 625. 


The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 

LADIES—From 9 A. M, to 1 P.M. week 
days. Sundays from 1.30 P.M. to 6.30 P. M 

GENTLEMEN--From 1 P M.and all night 
week days. Sandays till 1 P.M. and after 
8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1. Six Tickets, $5. 
Always open on Holidays. 

Private Rooms, with Bath, $2. 

“er Cu t this advertisement out for reference 








STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Chri:tian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
ofticial organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
per annum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp. Cor. Sec’y. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimoussy adopied at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation oi 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

- $1.00 A YEAR. 

HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 

62 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, ip 

ose and Verse, compiled by Rav. ANNA 

H. Spaw, Avice Stons BLACKWBLL, and 

Lucy EB. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 

Jougnal Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 centr. 








Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 
FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 








For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BOSTON 





The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills ot Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 


THB 
Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 

Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico. 
Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 

A sample copy of the “Sunset” — a 
— publication devoted to the development 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE, 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOR 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New pagans points oven 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El] Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 

















THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used, constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 

The Home Science Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 














Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 


131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 
Established 1872. 2d Door South of Winter St 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORE. 
(Concluded from page 399.) 

Friday was spent in Nunda. Arrange- 
ments were made for a meeting on the 
following Monday. The intervening Sat- 
urday and Sunday were delightfully 
passed with Mrs. Hammond. On Mon- 
day I was the guest of the Nunda club 
president, Mrs. Mary A. B. Medcalf, in 
her lovely country home. In the evening 
the lower floor of the village hall was well 
filled. The club was revived, and new 
names secured by circulating the slips. 

Tuesday was spent in Buffalo with our 
staunch friend, Mrs. Richard Williams. 
The air was charged with suffrage, as the 
anti-suffragists had held a meeting the 
day before, addressed by Mrs, Arthur M. 
Dodge of New York. Our club held its 
regular meeting at Mrs. Williams's in the 
afternoon. The enthusiasm and the de- 
termination to work were a proof of the 
beneticial effect of agitation on the part 
of the ‘‘Antis.”’ 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent pro tem., Mrs. Richard Williams; 
first vice-president, Mrs. Charles Ricker; 
second vice - president, Mrs. Zella D. 
Rogers; secretary, Mrs. Harriet Connor 
Brown; treasurer, Mrs. Henry S. Thayer, 
assistant treasurer, Mrs. George H. Lewis. 
Advisory board, Mrs. Bostwick, Mrs, 
Rumsey, and Miss Kenyon. 

The night meeting at Angola on 
Wednesday closed the trip. Mrs. Taylor, 
the president and my hostess, had urged 
my coming, as the club was somewhat 
inert. We secured new members, and 
Mrs. Taylor felt greatly encouraged after 
discussing plans of work for the coming 
year. It was at the solicitation of the 
presidents, with but few exceptions, that 
this tour was undertaken. The excep- 

tions were included because they were 
near the other places visited. The condi- 
tions, even in the towns where sentiment 
is not very strong. are more favorable 
than formerly, and such a trip convinces 
one anew of the power of organization 
and the duty of pushing it as never before. 

Attractive programmes have been re- 
ceived from Batavia, Andover, Ithaca, and 
Rochester. The latter includes a birth- 
day dinner in honor of Susan B. An- 

thony’s 82d birthday. All our clubs 
should be beginning to plan some kind of 
a celebration of this signal event. Feb. 
15 should be observed, if nothing more 
than an informal gathering can be ar- 
ranged, 

A business meeting of the Bedford 
League was held on the 18th at the home 





CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 
FROM THE 
SHUMAN CORNER. 


Christmas cheer will be found 
very much in evidence at the 


Shuman corner during the 
holidays. 

Men’s Sweaters, Smoking- 
Jackets, Rain Coats, Under 


wear, Shirts, Gloves, Neckwear, 
Full Shields, Muf- 
flers, Pajamas, Hosiery, Canes, 


Dress 


Suit Cases, Bags, Hat Boxes, 
Steamer Rugs, and other arti- 
cles too numerous to mention 
are shown, as well as Christmas 
gifts for the boys and girls and 
ladies of the household in grat- 
ifying variety. 

The entire first floor has been 
transformed holiday 
Fairyland, having for its cen- 
tral motive Charles Dickens’ 


into a 


“ Christmas Carol.” 
The store is a delightful place 
to visit during Christmastide. 
A. SHUMAN & CO., 
SHUMAN CORNER. 





of Mrs. Ada Wood. About forty were 
present, and seven new members were 
admitted. After the business, Dr. Mar- 
tha J. Peebles conducted a guessing con- 
test on the number of seeds in a large 
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Books for the Holidays 





Italian Journeys 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 





‘“‘A charming volume presented 
in a form that is in proper keeping 
with its contents.’’—N.Y. Times. 








70 illustrations by 
Cr. 8vo, $3. 


Holiday edition. 
Pennell. 


Our National Parks 


By JoHN MUIR 





“Will be a welcome addition to 
the library of every lover of Na- 
ture.’’— Boston Transcript. | 








Illustrated from photographs. Large 
crown 8vo, $1.75 net; postage 16c. 


A Cathedral Courtship 


By Kate DouGLas WIGGIN 





— Washington Star. 


This edition contains much new | 
| 


| matter and is most attractively il- | 


| ‘*A delightful little love story.”’ 





strated. 





12 mo, gilt top, in box, $1.50. 


The Marrow of Tra- 
dition 


By CHARLES W. CHESNUTT 





‘No novel since the days of 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ is more vis- 
ibly the outburst of long-pent-up 


feeling.’’ 
N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


James Russell Lowell 


By Horace E. ScuDDER 





‘Undoubtedly the great Ameri- 
| can book of the season.”’ 








2 vols. Illustrated. CrownS8vo, $3.50 net; 


N. Y. Mail and Express. $ 


postage 29 cents. 


By LyMAN ABBort, D. D. 





A study in 20th century prob- 
lems. John D. Long, Secretary of 


The Rights of Man : 








| with profit and respect. Ilis book 
| is a moral uplift.” 





the Navy, says: “I have read it | 
Cr. 8vo, $1.30 net; postage 15 cts. : 


By ALICE BROowN 





Miss Brown’s latest work is a 
; strong, brilliant novel, dealing with | 


Margaret Warrener : 





a phase of Bohemian life in Boston. | 
12mo, $1.50. 


The Tory Lover 





charming love story.”’ | 
N. Y. Evening Post. | 








Crown 8vo, $1.50. 





: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 


Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, $1.50. 


An attractive Holiday Bulletin, beautifully printed and illustrated, with cover 
in colors, sent free on request. 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT 
“A thoroughly wholesome and 


¢ HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
S shennan 





pumpkin. Mr. George Washburn won 
the pumpkin, guessing 618 seeds, which 
was nearest to the exact number. 

Syracuse met at the home of Miss Pease 
on the evening of the 20th. Miss Julie R 
Jenney gave an able address on the pres- 
ent legal disabilities of women. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw started on her 
Southern trip. the 18th. She writes of 
calm seas on the Gulf of Mexico, where 
she was studying Spanish. 

Mrs. Roberts, president of the Utica 
club, has been obliged to go to California 
for the winter with an invalid sister, and 
has resigned her office, much to the re- 
gret of the club. 

HARRIET MAy MILLs. 

State Headquarters, 926 West Genesee 
Street, Syracuse. 
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KENTUCKY. 





THE NEED OF THE HOUR, 


VERSAILLEs, Ky., Dec, 3, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

We are having some startling object 
lessons in old Kentucky on the need of 
woman suffrage. The city of Louisville 
has just been robbed of an immense sum 
of money by its city treasurer, and it has 
developed that the defaulter was trapped 
by the pool-rooms and saloons. Through 
the treasurer these vampires made a raid 
on the city finances. The people of the 
State are awakened to the perils that en- 
viron them, as the saloon and the pool- 
room are planted in every locality to en- 
trap the flower of our young manhood, 
and send them to destruction and dis- 
grace, and often to suicide, as was the 
case with Louisville’s defaulting treasu- 
rer. Of course the saloons and pool-rooms 
are licensed by the men of the State; but 
now, when a dire extremity presents itself, 
the men and the press of the State are 
calling piteously to Kentucky women to 
help them destroy these twin monsters of 
vice that are preying upon our public 
treasuries and upon the hearts, hopes, 
happiness, and homes of the State. 

The Louisville Post utters this wail of 
anguish: 

Men and women of Louisville, shall we 
longer license these dens of vice? Our 
safety rests in the action of the men and 
women of our city. 

The appeals to women to come to the 
help of men in this crisis are earnest and 
continued. Now what women have had 
to do with licensing saloons and pool- 
rooms, or what part they have had in 
bringing about the mora) chaos that reigns 
in our midst, it is not easy to see. Cer- 
tain it is that the men of the State by 
their votes license and protect these evils, 
and that men alone patronize them. If 
women were disposed to do so, the strong 
hand of the law would be laid upon them, 
for we have municipal laws in Kentucky 
prohibiting women from entering saloons 
and gambling dens. It never seems to 
have occurred to the sovereign citizen 
kings of Kentucky that a generous dose 
of the prohibitory law they have made for 
women, would be beneficial to masculine 
morals, A physician never likes to take 
his own medicine. 

The strong appeal to women from the 
good men of the State for help in this 
moral cataclysm is nothing more nor less 
than an open confession from men that 
alone they are unable to cope with the 
evils that are preying like vultures on our 
social structure. This confession has been 
made several times in the past six years 
in Kentucky. The good men of the State 
pleaded with Kentucky women to help 
them save the honor of the State by retir- 
ing Breckinridge to private life, and again 
when the Goebel affair shook the State to 
its foundation, and now again in the Louis- 
ville defalcation. The burden of the cry 
is ‘‘Help us, women, or we sink!”’ 

Of course the help these men expect 
from women is “influence,” which they 
do not seem to recognize is unwomanly, 
wily, uncertain and dangerous. Men go 
into these moral battles fully panoplied, 
armed for the fray with a ballot; yet they 
call on women to meet the hosts of Satan 
in battle array without a weapon of de- 
fence. Now this may be chivalry, but it 
is not justice. 

This may be self-sacrifice on the part of 
women, but it does not display either 
wisdom, courage, or justice on the part of 
men. The truth is, men never have been, 
and never will be able to cope with moral 
questions alone. The condition of human- 
ity under strictly masculine guidance and 
rifle proves this. If the men of Kentucky 
who are constantly calling on women to 
help them, wish to protect society from 
the evils that are sapping its very life- 
blood, and making defaulters and sui- 
cides of our young men, Jet them, in their 
confessed helplessness, have the courage 
and the justice to place the ballot in the 
hands of Kentucky women. And let the 
good men and th» press of the State en- 
courage and entreat them to use it. If 
they will do this they will have help in- 
deed, and the vampires of society will 
capitulate. 

When a crumb of suffrage is granted to 





R. H. White Co. 





Books—Best 


of all Gifts. 


Emerson well said— ‘In the highest civilization the book is still the highest de- 
light.’’ — ‘Good books are true friends.’’ — Christmas would not be Christmas with- 


out books. 


Every book that’s in print is here, or can be got at short notice, 


For Less Than Publishers’ Prices. 


Send for our Big Catalogue. 





Rudyard Kipling’s Works for $5.00. 


We have secured several hundred 15-volume sets of Rudyard Kipling’s works bound 


in cloth, which were published to sell for $15.00. They are printed 
on fine paper, in large, clear type, and s 


bound. 
Or bound in half calf 


Price for the complete set 


5.00 


. 10,00 


trongly and handsomely 





STANDARD SETS. 


Dickens’s Complete Works, 15 volumes, 
8vo, cloth, Large Type Edition. By a 
special trade we have secured a small 
lot of this choice edition that never has 
been sold for less than $12.00 or 
$15.00. Our price per set, only 6.50 

Guizot’s History of France, 8 vol- 
umes, illustrated, only. . . 4. 25 

James Russell Lowell’s Works, 6 vol- 


umes, 12mo, cloth. Publisher’s 
price $10.00. Ourprice. . . 4.50 


Scott’s Waverley Novels, Library Edition. 
24 volumes, 8vo, cloth, gilt top. uncut 
edges, profusely illustrated. This set 
was made to sell by subscription only, 
and the price was $48.00. We have 
eoneny 10 om 2 set in a 
wooden box, to be sold at per 
set... er ae 


STANDARD SETS 
IN FINE BINDING. 


Eliot, 8 volumes, half calf or half 
0 eee eae a a 

Thackeray’s Works, 10 volumes, 
half calf or half morocco 

Scott’s Works, 12 volumes, half 
calf or half morocco . ° 

Dickens’s Works, 15 volumes, 
half calf or half morocco 


8.00 
10.00 
12.00 
15.00 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


LITTLE MASTERPIECES SERIES, BOUND IN 
FLEXIBLE MOROCCO, GILT TOP, containing : 


De Quincey, Webster, Thackeray, Car- 
lyle, Macaujay, Franklin, Lamb and 
Irving. Regular price 60c, Our 
price oe Te so . a 

Life of Gladstone, by Wemyss Reid. Pro- 
fusely illustrated, 2 volumes, S8vo, 
cloth, publisher’s price $4.50, our 
<> oc. ss ts Sn oe 


The Soldier’s Story, by Warren Lee Goss, 
of his captivity at Andersonville, Belle 
Isie and other rebel prisons, 8vo, 
publisher's price $2.50, our price SUC 

John Sherman’s Recollections of Forty 
Years in the House, Senate and Cab- 
inet. One volume, 8vo, cloth, illus- 
trated, publisher’s price $4.00 our 
price et eae ee a ee 

Funny Folks, by F. M. Howarth. His 
pictures in colors and in black and 
white that have appeared in ‘‘Puck”’ and 


‘‘Judge’’ from time to time. Pub- 
lisher’s price $5.00, our price . . 1.25 


Old Songs, Herrick’s Poems, Quiet Life, 
all with drawings by the famous art- 
ists, E. A. Abbey and Alfred Parsons. 
Publisher’s price $4.00 each, our 
price. ce ek Gen ee 





Calendars, Booklets and Christma Cards. A vast and varied collection. Prices from 
3c to $5. 











women, as restricted school suffrage has 
been granted to certain classes of women 
in Kentucky, the policy pursued by men 
and the press is to hurl cheap wit at 
women, or to intimidate them with frowns. 
This is neither manly nor just; but the 
time is coming when the woman with the 
ballot in her hand will be more respected 
and honored than her sex has ever been 
before. 

The Kentucky Legislature will show its 
wisdom, and aid in the solution of vexed 
moral questions, by releasing the moral 
force locked up in the homes of the State. 
All other questions that will come up be- 
fore our next General Assembly should be 
held in abeyance, for woman with a ballot 
in her hand is the need of the hour, 

JOSEPHINE K. HENRY. 





Mrs. E. N. L. Walton yesterday ad- 
dressed the Hannah Adams Club of Med- 
field, Mass., on “Our kinship with the 
lower animals, and our _ responsibility 
toward them.” , 

Rev. C. F. Dole lately addressed the 
Roxburghe Club on ‘‘What Women Can 
Do for the Public Schools,” giving many 
reasons why women as well as men should 


‘| vote for School Committee. 


The social science department of the 
Denver Woman’s Club got up a large 
meeting for Mrs. Ballington Booth last 
week, and invited to it all the federated 
clubs, the Equal Suffrage Association, the 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, the Civil Service 
Reform Association, the Philosophical 
Society, the Civic Federation, and the 
City Improvement Society. 

The Club Woman for December is a 
State Federation number, and contains 
reports of federation meetings held in 
Nebraska, New Jersey, South Carolina, 
Delaware, Massachusetts, Maine, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Illinois, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and New Hampshire. These 
reports are admirably prepared, and show 
the large amount of good work that is 
being done by club women all over the 
country. 


THE DRAMA. 


Boston Music HALL—VAUDEVILLE.— 
The great illusionist Leon has again 
been secured, Only a week since, he ap- 
peared and mystified everyone by his 
wonder-working. He will return with 
new illusions, even more startling. Staley 
and Birbeck, transformationists, hold over 
one more week. Gus Williams will pre- 
sent “Our German Senator.’’ There will 
be Prof. Wormwood with his edncated 








monkeys and dogs; the Todd-Judge family 
in acrobatics; Morie and Maar in a jug- 
gling specialty; the three Celestos in a 
great triple aerial act, the Knight Broth- 
ers, black-face singers and dancers; Fred 
S. Stuber, banjoist; Gordon H. Eldrid, 
vocalist and comedian, and the vitagraph. 


—_—-~o —— 


CASTLE SQuARE.— The play for the 
coming week is ‘‘Jim the Penman,”’ which 
has not been seen here since its successful 
production four years ago. It was one of 
the great plays of the old New York 
Union Square Company, and has always 
held its popularity with the public on 
both sides the Atlantic. The cast gives 
the players of the company opportunities 
to display their abilities in familiar lines, 
and a capital performance may be confi- 
dently anticipated. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.—Mon- 
day, Dec. 16, 3.30 P.M. Mrs. Mary Ware Bennett 
will speak on “Art in its Relations to the Home.” 
Club tea at 6 o’clock. 





MISS CHRISTINE BROWN is trying to in- 
terest the public in the value of music as a 
remedial agent in the cure of disease, and as a 
means of advancing the welfare and harmony of 
society. She will be glad to hear from any who 
may be interested in her object, or willing to 
secure her services. Miss Brown refers to Sirs 
Livermore. Her address is Back Bay Station, 
Boston. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephen St. 





A Competent Graduate Nurse would like a 
position to care for male or female. No objec- 
tion to travelling. 8.S., 515 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 





WANTED — A Working Housekeeper. — 4 
neat, economical woman to wash, iron, and help 
with housework in a family of three adults and 
one child. A large, pleasant bed-room and pri- 
vate dining-room for her especial use; a good 
home, considerate treatment, and good wages 
for the right person. Would take widow with 
daughter to educate. Address E.S. T., 364 Mans- 
field Street, New Haven, Conn. 





$200 Down. Terms ary Price, $4,500. A 
beautiful new house of eight large rooms, piazza, 
ete., with all modern conveniences, only b min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
e-llent neighborhood. © minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WoOMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office ,3 Park Street Boston. 





HOUESKEEPER. — Situation wanted by an 
American woman as housekeeper, or to care for 
a house, or do secretary’s work, or hold any posi- 
tion of trust. Has had years of business experi- 
ence. References given. Address Miss R., care 
Woman’s JOURNAL. 











